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APRIL. 


BY ELIZABETH D. KINNEY. 





Capricious April, beautiful coquette! 

Thou wearest now a smile and now a frown, 

And now a pensive air, with lids cast down, 

And thy sad visage with fresh tear-drops wet. 

Then, all at once, thou sadness dost forget,— 

Thy forehead circling with joy’s radiant 
crown, 

And laughing gayly, with a laugh thine 
own— 

Lovely in smiles, in tears more lovely yet. 

Thy favorites are not princes of the earth, 

Nor gay gallants; but sons of lowly birth— 

For ploughman and for planter are thy wiles ; 

Thy bird-toned voice calls rustics from the 
hearth ° 

To labor, while thy presence care beguiles, 

And quickens precious seed beneath thy 
tears and smiles. 


an —— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





At a recent meeting of the Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Still- 
water, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood read a 
paper on sanitary reform, which was re- 
ceived with marked approval by the 500 
women present. She said in part: 


If a spring is situated in a barn-yard 
with its accumulations, the water will be 
contaminated. Boiling, filtering, evapora- 
ting and condensing may restore its health- 
ful quality to a certain degree. But how 
much better to remove the vitiating in- 
fluences! Then, welling up from the 
bosom of Mother Earth, it has nothing but 
health and refreshment in its clear, limpid 
drops. So with the child, whose brain is 
the natural spring. If, while resting on 
its mother’s breast, its surroundings are 
only of the simplest, cleanest, sweetest, 
purest, expressed in the thoughts and 
actions of those coming in contact with it, 
It will unconsciously absorb all that is 
gust, to the utter exclusion of everything 
evil, 
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The Woodland (Cal.) Home Alliance 
Says: 

The election on incorporation in Winters 
has opened the eyes of many voters in 
that town to the injustice of refusing the 
ballot to women. The women property- 
Owners and taxpayers were as much inter- 
ested in the results of the election as the 
men, yet their feelings in the matter 
Counted for nothing, because they were 
hot allowed to register their opinions at 
the ballot-box. They were left helpless 
Na matter which was of direct interest 
to them and to their homes, while every 
Tegistered “‘bum,”’ destitute of property 
or character, was allowed to help decide 
the question at issue. 








-_o- 


Colorado has abolished capital punish- 

ment. 
ste —— 

Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, of East Hampton, 
Conn., has lately given a course of lectures 
°n Parliamentary Law before the Wom- 
an’s Club of Chester, Pa., and before a 
large class of the Society of Colonial 
Dames of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, 
and is giving another course to a class 
of men and women in Plantsville, Conn. 
Mrs. Buell is chairman of Parliamentary 

Wwinthe N. A. W.S. A. She has much 
ability as a parliamentarian, and her many 


Sraye Reveille says: 





} 
years of study on the subject make her an 


authority. She will be open to engage- 
ments in the fall. Her address is East | 
Hampton, Conn. 





In our report of the suffrage debate of 
Marcb 17in the Massachusetts House of | 
Representatives we credited the speech 
of Mr. E. Walter Everett, of Chelsea, in 
favor of the bill, to Mr. George A. Brown, 
of Everett. Both these gentlemen voted 
for the bill, as did also Mr. Joseph G. 
Brown, of Lynn, and Mr. Charles E, 
Brown, of Concord, The only member 
of that name who voted against the bill 
was Mr. Charles D. Brown, of Gloucester. | 


-_<-- 





Massachusetts suffragists, who remem- | 
ber the efficient service of our friend and 
co-worker, Cora Scott Pond, will be glad 
to hear that the report of her decease was | 
a mistake. As will be seen by the follow- 
ing letter, Mrs. C. S. P. Pope is very much 
alive. May she have a long and happy 
life! 

MRS. POPE SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 
26 Nassau Sr., CuicaGo, ILuL., | 
MARCH 22, 1897. § 

Dear Mr. Blackwell: 

Glad to be remembered 
gone.”’ 

Where did the report come from? lam 
well and hard at work as usual, still giving 
the National Pageant. I hope you are in 
good health and the good work prospers. 

Sincerely, Cora Scorr Ponn-Poper, 


‘twhen she’s 





-_-- —_ 


In Great Britain, the session of Parlia- | 
ment of 1897 has brought an advance in | 
the woman suffrage movement, which | 
has fully justified the highest hopes of | 
the most hopeful of its friends. The | 
Parliamentary franchise extension to 
women bill, which passed the second read- | 
ing after discussion by a majority of sev- 
enty-one, is now set down for the commit 
tee stage on June 23, 





=-_<--— 


The absurd canard about women’s pull- 
ing out a delegate’s beard at a political 
meeting in Denver has already been em- 
phatically denied. The following affidavit, | 
published in the Denver Republican, 
speaks for itself: 

We, the undersigned, Mrs, Catherine 
Fonda, Alice W. Faulkner, Mary J. Ship- 
man, U. F. Swisher, Edwin W. Reed, E. P. 
Miller and D. Mosher, residents and citi- 
zens of the city of Denver, in Arapahoe 
County and State of Colorado, being 
sworn, depose and say that we were pres- 
ent on the 13th day of March, A. D. 1897, 
at the city convention of the National 
People’s party, which was held upon 
the said date in Plummer’s Hall, in 
the Charles Block, on the corner of 
Curtis and Fifteenth Street, in the said 
city, county and State aforesaid, and 
were so present during all of the said 
convention. And we further, on oath, 
depose and say that the statement of the 
proceedings of the said convention, so 
far as relates to the alleged transaction 
in which it is stated that at said meeting 
or convention Mrs, Libbie Reed and Miss 
Alida Holmes pulled the hair and beard 
of one Henry L. Acker in a certain alleged 
controversy upon that occasion, is wholly 
false and untrue and without the least 
foundation in fact. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me on 
this 27th day of March, A. D. 1897. 

(Seal.) Gro. W. Taylor, 

Notary Public. 


-_-- 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Miss Lilias Hamilton, who is private 
physician of the Emir of Afghanistan, has 
succeeded in convincing her royal patient 
of the utility of vaccination, says the 
Medical Record. Smallpox ravages Af- 
ghanistan every spring, killing about one- 
fifth of the children. Miss Hamilton has 
been deputed to organize a general vacci- 
nation service. 

Dr. Emily Newcomb, one of the pioneer 
suffragists of Kans1s, died recently at her 
home in Kansas City. The Kansas Suf- 
“While her suffering 
had been severe during the past two 
months, she remained actively interested 
in the progress of our work. Thus one 
by one the early workers are called away 
to that country where all are equal.” 

Mrs. Josephine A. Jackson, for ten years 
a teacher in the schools of Des Moines, 
Ia., and Miss Eva H. Fields, also of that 
city, graduated last year from the Women’s 
Medical College of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and have both been on duty since in 
hospital work in Chicago. At the close 
of the school year a competitive examina- 
tion was held, to which were admitted the 
graduates of Rush, Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Chicago Medical, and the North- 
western Women’s College. These exami- 
nations are held every year to fill twelve 





|in the 


| places in the county with the students 


receiving the highest marks. There were 
forty-five competitors, and two of the best 
places were awarded to these young 
women. Dr. Jackson was made a resident 
physician in the Cook County Hospital 
for eighteen months. There are from nine 
to eleven hundred patients in the hospital 
all the time, and the work of a resident 
physician is not easy. Dr. Eva Field was 
made resident physician in the Mary H. 
Thompson Hospital, and second alternate 
in the Cook County Hospital. Both these 
enviable positions have been won by hard 
work and faithful application. 

Dr. Mary A. G. Dight, who left a large 
practice in New Orleans to accept a call to 
the Woman's Hospital in Philadelphia, 
has been reélected physician-in-charge. 
Nearly one thousand patients were treated 
last year. There is a training school for 
nurses connected with the hospital. 


see 


AN APPEAL FROM THE SOUTH. 

There was nothing more remarkable in 
the recent presidential campaign than the 
prominent part taken by women, exceed- 
ing anything of the sort known before. 
All parties had women as speakers; wom- 
en voted in three States; woman suffrage 
amendment campaigns were conducted in 
two States. Women’s presence as a politi- 
eal factor has become familiar to the 
nation, and they have demonstrated their 
value as political allies. 

Suffragists see that our cause has taken 
on hopeful new aspects, and are no doubt 
impressed with the importance of study- 
ing the political situation, so as to draw 
from it the lessons whereby we may reap 


| the largest benefit in our future efforts. 


One important feature to the sutfragists 
is the political alliance between the West 
and the South, which made such a con- 
spicuous figure in the elections, and 
which will be even closer in all probability 
next few years. The West has 
long viewed woman suffrage favorably, 


| while the South is at least popularly sup- 


posed to be radically opposed toit. Any 


| one who has followed the discussions on 


woman suffrage in the conventions of 
Prohibitionists and Populists must have 
observed that the supposed opposition of 
the Southern States has weighed heavily 
against party declarations in favor of 
woman suffrage. This indicates how it 
will work in the new political alliance 
between the West and the South, unless 
something is done to prevent it. 

My personal study of Southern senti- 
ment leads me to believe that it only 
needs a thorough educational agitation to 
make the South sympathetic with the 
West on this subject, as on others, In 
the meantime, no party that hopes for 
national success can afford to antagonize 
the South on an issue as important as 
this. Hence, unless the suffragists exert 
themselves to educate and organize suf- 
frage sentiment in the South, they will 
gain little, and may even lose much, by 
this political alliance, which ought to be 
so fruitful of good to our cause. For it is 
scarcely to be hoped that the West will 
offend its new allies for the sake of 
advancing woman suffrage, and the fear 
of doing so may even repress the suffrage 
sentiment already on the eve of victory 
there. 

With this state of things confronting 
us, the wise thing for suffragists to do is 
to use strong efforts to bring up suffrage 
sentiment in the South. 

At the Des Moines convention of the 
National American W. S. A., it was unani- 
mously voted in the Executive Committee 
that the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
would offer a most favorable opportunity 
for suffrage propaganda in the Southern 
States, and I was appointed chairman of 
acommittee to have the work in hand. 
The Tennessee Legislature has just passed 
a bill for calling a Constitutional Con- 
vention, which now only awaits the gov- 
ernor’s signature. Two Western States, 
Washington and South Dakota, will have 
woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ments submitted to the voters at the gen- 
eral elections in 1898. If there is any 
truth in the suggestions I have made, the 
progress of suffrage sentiment in the 
South will be a strong favorable influence 
in these Western States. What is done 
in Tennessee may well be considered as 
preliminary to the campaigns in the West. 

The Exposition promises to draw great 
concourses of people. The United States 
has appropriated $130,000 for a govern- 
ment building and exhibit, and the State 
appropriations are commensurate. The 
situation is beautiful, the buildings are 





commodious, and already many of them 
are complete. The Exposition affords an 
unprecedented opportunity for extensive 
suffrage work in the South at a moderate 
expense. A booth should be kept open 
for the distribution of literature, etc., and 
there should be a succession of suffrage 
lectures. The chairman of Women’s 
Convocations has extended a cordial in- 
vitation to the Suffrage Association to 
occupy a liberal proportion of time under 
the auspices of her board. To do the 
work as it should be done, a fund of at 
least five hundred dollars should be raised, 
and I write this as an appeal to suffragists 
everywhere to contribute to that fund. 

Those making contributions can either 
send to the national treasurer, Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, Warren, O., specifying 
this object, or they may send to me, and all 
contributions will be properly acknowl- 
edged by letter and in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. LAURA CLAY, 
Chairman of Tennessee Centennial Exposition 

Committee of the N. A. W. S.A. 

78 North Broadway, Lexington, 
March 26, 1897. 


Ky., 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The members of the Current Events Club 
of Kansas City, Kan., are holding mass 
meetings every Saturday afternoon, with 
a view to bringing out a large vote of 
women at the coming city election. 

Mrs. Richardson, of Princeton, one of 
the busiest women of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Juvenile 
Offenders’ Home at Geneva. She was 
appointed in place of Mrs. Holt, of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, resigned. The 
appointment is particularly pleasing since 
it brings Mrs. Richardson, who is a mem- 
ber of the Philanthropic Committee of the 
Illinois Federation, in touch with the 
philanthropic work of the State. 

The compulsory education committee 
of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has endorsed the compulsory edu- 
cation bill, for which Mrs. James Flower 
is sponsor. 

Mrs, Alice Ives Breed has been made 
chairman of the promoting committee of 
the Woman’s Clubhouse Corporation of 
Boston. Mrs. Breed isa director on the 
clubhouse board, and with her executive 
ability and wide acquaintance and in- 
fluence among club-women, money is sure 
to be forthcoming for the running ex- 
penses, and interest in taking shares will 
be promoted. Last Wednesday evening 
she gave a lecture in Association Hall 
in behalf of this fund, on ‘‘Cairo and the 
Nile.’’ 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall addressed the 
Woman’s Club of Dorchester, Mass., last 
week, on ‘‘The Influence of the Press on 
Manners and Morals.’’ The affairs of the 
Dorchester Woman’s Clubhouse are in a 
very prosperous condition, with 245 stock- 
holders, representing $5,160 in stock. The 
members who form the cast of the ‘Masque 
of Culture’ presented the satire at Con- 
cord, Mass., recently, and were hospitably 
entertained by the members of the 
Concord Woman’s Club. The comedy 
will be presented April 29 at the Bijou 
Opera House, Boston, for the benefit of 
the Ladies’ Aid Association. 








-_--— 





IDAHO. 


Boise, IDAHO, MARCH 30, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


We have found a difficulty, this spring, 
about women’s voting at village, town and 
city elections. Our Legislature forgot to 
change the form of the oath prescribed 
for registration, so as to make it applicable 
to women. In consequence some of our 
registrars have refused to allow women to 
register. In response to complaints from 
them, I went to the Attorney General for 
an opinion, and enclose a copy of the 
same. We hope that this will enable 
women to exercise their right of franchise. 

M. C, ATHEY. 


GENERAL’S OPINION. 
BoisE, IDAHO, MARCH 23, 1897. 
Mrs. M. C. ATHEY: 

Dear Madam: In reply to yours as to 
whether women are entitled to vote at the 
coming town, city and village elections 
of this State, and whether in order to 
entitle them to vote at such elections it 
is necessary that they should first register, 
I have to say that, in my opinion, women 
are entitled to vote at such elections; and 
that it is not necessary for them to regis- 
ter in order to entitle them to vote. 

Very respectfully, 

R. E. McFar.Lanp, 
Attorney General. 


IDAHO ATTORNEY 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ALIcE Brown contributes to this 
week’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL a delightful 
story for children. 

Mary E. HuspBarp was elected tax 
collector at the annual town meeting of 
Holden, Mass. This is believed to be the 
first time a woman has been elected to 
that office in Worcester County. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH AIKEN, of Chicago, 
who achieved a national reputation as a 
nurse during the war, had a reception 
recently on her eightieth birthday, at 
which 2,000 people were present. 

MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD is about 
to print in the April Century ‘‘The Days 
of Jeanne d’Arec,’’ a careful study of the 
history of the maiden warrior of France, 
and of the places she made famous. 


Mrs. Emity E. WILLIAMSON, general 
secretary of the Prison Reform Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, contributes to Godey’s 
Magazine for April an interesting paper 
on ‘*Woman’s Work in Prison Reform,” 
which will interest all citizens of this 
country. 

Miss Susan E. BLow, so prominently 
identified with kindergarten work, writes 
of “The Kindergarten in the United 
States,” in the April Outlook. This arti- 
cle is illustrated. The fiction of the num- 
ber is by Anna Fuller, the author of 
‘Pratt Portraits.” 

Miss Emma F. Bares, formerly State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
North Dakota, and for many years a 
worker in behalf of the interests of the 
schools, has entered upon a new field of 
labor. She has been appointed special 
agent for the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

Miss FANNY GROTHJAN, of West 56th 
Street, New York City, has invented a 
device which instantly detaches runaway 
horses from a carriage. The detacher 
not only separates the horse from the 
vehicle, but is so constructed that 
immediately afterward the operating rod 
is transformed into a steering gear. Any 
one can easily steer the vehicle in any 
direction desired. This invention has 
been exhibited at recent horse sales, and 
its practicability thoroughly demonstrated, 
Miss Grothjan is an artist, and has lately 
returned from a five years’ course of study 
in Paris. 

Mrs. S. M. LARABEE, wife of Hon, 
Frank Larabee, president of the First 
National Bank of McGregor, Ia., cast the 
first vote ever cast by a woman in Clayton 
County, at the special election held re- 
cently in that city, for the purpose of 
bonding the city for water works. The 
correspondent of the Iowa Woman's 
Standard says: ‘‘Four women only were 
allowed to vote, and in consequence of 
their being allowed to cast their ballots 
the entire vote of that precinct was thrown 
out.’ By what authority or upon what 
grounds, is not quite plain, as accounts fail 
to state. Iowa women having been ex- 
pressly given the right to vote on these 
questions, it is likely that those who 
threw out their votes will find themselves 
in trouble. 

Mrs. REBECCA BROWN MITCHELL, who 
has been appointed chaplain of the Idaho 
Senate, was brought up on a farm in cen- 
tral Illinois. Miss Willard says of her in 
the Union Signal: ‘She had a devout 
nature from childhood, and had she met 
with encouragement, would have studied 
theology. She is a member of the Baptist 
church. Mrs. Mitchell has been a resi- 
dent of Idaho since 1882 as a self-support- 
ing missionary, teaching a mission school 
and working for temperance in Sunday 
and day school, as well as in the W. C. 
T. U. and juvenile temperance organiza- 
tions. She organized the first children’s 
temperance society in Idaho. Her chil- 
dren are married and settled in homes of 
their own, leaving their mother free to 
carry on her work as an evangelist and 
State organizer for the W. C. T. U. In 
1893, Mrs. Mitchell was elected superin- 
tendent of legislative work for the State, 
securing the passage of the bill which 
raised the age of consent from ten to four- 
teen years. Two years ago she was in- 
strumental in securing an amendment of 
the constitution, which was adopted at the 
last election, granting suffrage to women 
and securing a further protection to the 
girls of the State by getting the age of 
consent raised to eighteen years. Mrs. 
Mitchell's election to her present position 
as chaplain of the Senate was almost 
unanimous, and she has been treated with 
great respect since she entered upon the 
duties of her oftice.”’ 
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WIVES AS FINANCIAL PARTNERS. 





‘Why isit,”’ Lasked,*that with woman’s 
natural ability and with all her oppor- 
tunity for self-culture, we find utter 
apathy of mind and aimlessness of pur- 
pose in so many of our middle-aged wom- 
en? Many of our young women exhibit 
marked talent in music, art and literature. 
Only a limited number of married women 
show interest in anything whatever out- 
side of their household affairs. What 
becomes of our bright young women? 
Where do our dull, listless married women 
come from? Surely it cannot mean that 
marriage is a failure nineteen times out 
of twenty! And yet, if it does not mean 
that, Iam ata loss to know what it does 
indicate.”’ 

The Wise Woman smiled, as she an- 
swered: ‘‘The facts you have stated are 
no arguments against real marriage, which 
is a union of souis and interests, but are 


a strong plea for a more enlightened state | 


of public opinion as to the wife’s financial 
partnership. It is a matter of pocket- 
book. Not that money makes or unmakes 
brains; but the ceaseless grind of the 
problem how to make a small income 
cover many wants, absorbs all the energies 
of soul, mind and body. It isan old prov- 
erb that ‘all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,’ and all work and no 
relaxation makes his sister Jane as dull as 
himself. You can 
yourself. Visit the poorest and 
poverty-stricken portions of the commun- 
ity, where all eke out a precarious, hand- 
to-mouth existence. Invariably you find a 
low grade of intelligence prevailing. 
Among our great middle class of well-to- 
do people you find, on the contrary, so 
far as the men are concerned, a wide- 
awake, intelligent class. I wish I could 
say the same for their wives. They are not 
ignorant; their impulses are good; their 
moral aims high; but they have sunk into 


most 


a state of mental apathy where nothing | 


interests or rouses them outside of the 
petty happenings of their own immediate 
surroundings. The appeals of art, music 
and literature, suffrage and temperance, 
fall upon ears as deaf as those of their 
Esquimaux sisters in their squalid snow 
huts. If some reformer by an extra spurt 
of zeal prevails upon them to join some 
club or society for self-improvement or 
social amelioration, they remain dead- 
heads—inane, listless members, who soon 
drop out from sheer inanition. 

‘The women of our great middle class, 
without feeling the sting of poverty, are 
yet compelled to use the most rigid 
economy to make both ends meet. Cus- 
tom, that terrible tyrant, says that the 
pocketbook is the man’s alone. He doles 
the money out to his wife in dimes and 
quarters and half dollars as she needs it. 
She must tell him what it is for, and how 
much she intends to get, and often, when 
it is for some purpose for which he has 
but the dimmest idea of its necessity, he 
says: ‘We must economize, wife: we 
must economize. You can get along with- 
out that. Nine times out of ten she 
either does go without it, or else turns 
and cogitates the matter in her mind, 
planning how she can make this last a 
little longer, how she can turn that, or 
get something else a little cheaper, that 
she may have a balance left to purchase 
what she knows, and knew all the time, 
was indispensable to the family comfort. 
In the majority of well-to-do homes, 
where the husband has every intention of 
being kind to his wife, the women go 
through life dreading to ask for the sums 
doled out to them. Women are not nat- 
ural beggars, and they will go without 


needed help, needed comfort, needed 
clothes, until they break themselves 
down. Plenty of our women work sixteen 


hours a day as housekeeper, nurse-maid, 
seamstress, cook, laundress and chamber- 
maid. Their husbands work hard eight 
or ten hours a day, come home and play 
with the babies, read the papers or 
the newest book, go down to their club 
or lecture hall, and constantly grow bet- 
ter informed and broader of mind. Is it 
any wonder that their life partners pro- 
gress in the opposite direction? 

‘Does the average man tacitly assume 
that his wife’s duty is only to bear him 
children, and act as an upper servant? 
Let death remove his faithful helpmeet, 
and he soon finds that her services have 
been as valuable as his own toward keep- 
ing the family pocketbook filled. He 
soon finds out that a housekeeper is 
needed, a brain that will think and plan 
and smooth out all rough places. He 
soon finds, also, that a capable hired house- 
keeper has a money value, and that she 
will work for no mere pittance. Manya 
man has pleaded as an excuse for swift 
remarriage that he ‘could not afford to 
pay a housekeeper.’ 

“Then, if the wife does a housekeeper’s 
part, let the husband pay her the house- 
keeper’s portion, and not as at present 
give (?) her a grudging dole from day to 
day as she timidly asks for it. Does that 
view of the wife’s money-value seem sor- 


demonstrate that for | 








did? It is not so. The portion that is 





hers, promptly given, cheerfully paid, is 
each time a reminder to the husband of 
what his wife is doing for him and for his 
children. 
he thinks of her more. 
more because he feels that she has a never- 
to-be-set-aside claim on the pocketbook, 
equally with himself. She cares for him 
more because he is true and generous with 
her. If she is an average woman, she will 
exercise the same judicious economy in 
spending money, if she is trusted with a 
reasonable amount, that she would if 
doled out to her. The feeling engendered 
by the thought that it is hers will 
quicken her self-respect, and make her 
more anxious to remain her husband’s 
mental, as she is his physical, companion. 
It is best for both that she hire the heav- 
iest and most burdensome part of her 
work done, so that she may better retain 
| her youth and strength, her vigor and 
| happiness. She makes a better mother, a 
more contented wife, a wiser woman, for 
being treated as a financial partner. Ina 
nutshell—womanly apathy is the result of 
| overwork and lack of relaxation. The 
remedy for overwork, to the wife as to the 
hired servant, is a money value for woman’s 
work.” 


Was she not right? 
Lora 8S. LA MANCE. 








Pineville, Mo. 
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WOMEN IN FINLAND. 


Prof. Dr. Seiling, of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Helsingfors, has just published 
some interesting statistics concerning the 
higher education and public position of 
women in Finland. In 1884 a ‘‘Frauen- 
verein’”’ was founded for the elevation and 
improvement of the condition of women, 
and in 1891 a second society, called the 
*“Union,’’ to which men were also ad- 
mitted, was established for the promotion 
of the same object. For more than a 
quarter of a century the gymnasia have 
been attended by both sexes, and the first 
woman completed the prescribed course 
of study and passed her examination (the 
so-called absolutorium) in 1870; at present 
from forty to sixty girls pass the same 
ordeal every year. These gymnasia are the 
best educational institutions in Finland, 
and have a much larger number of female 
pupils than the ordinary high schools for 
girls, although the tuition fees in the 
former are twice or three times as great 
as in thé latter. The University of Hel- 
singfors has now over two hundred women 
attending the different courses of lectures 
as matriculated students. In 1882 the 
degree of M. A. was conferred for the 
first time upon a woman; and another 
woman has been for several years one of 
the leading physicians of Helsingfors. 
The women of Finland are not conspicuous 
for literary talent; the number of author- 
esses is relatively smali, being about 
thirty. On the other hand, the number 
of artists is remarkably large. Fully 40 
per cent. of the persons represented in the 
art exhibition held at Helsingfors in the 
spring of 1896 were women who devote 
themselves with zeal and success not only 
to painting, sculpture and music, but also 
to architecture. 

The “Handbuch des Finnliindischen 
Frauenvereins,”’ recently issued, contains 
biographical sketches of more than six 
hundred women who have distinguished 
themselves or are still prominent in public 
life. They enjoy the elective franchise in 
local or communal affairs, and are eligible 
to office as members of school boards 
and as councillors and directors in the 
administration of almshouses and other 
charitable institutions. About one thou- 
sand women are now employed in post- 
offices, railroad and telegraph bureaus, and 
other departments of the public service; 
more than nine hundred are engaged as 
teachers in schools of various grades, and 
it is not uncommon to see among their 
pupils young men of eighteen who are 
preparing for an academical or commer- 
cial career. Three thousand at least are 
in banks or in trade, and more than one- 
third of these are either owners or inde- 
pendent managers of the business. Of 
the eighty poorhouses in Finland, fifty- 
two have female superintendents; many 
landed estates and all dairies are directed 
by women, who, in a few cases, have also 
founded and carried on important manu- 
factories.—New York Nation. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 


The Woman’s Rest Tour Association, 
of which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is presi- 
dent, begins its sixth year with over six 
hundred members scattered all over the 
country. To women planning trips any- 
where, at home or abroad, the Association 
offers company or chaperons, if desired, a 
selected and exclusive lodging list, not to 
be got elsewhere, and suited to all purses, 
a handbook of foreign travel compiled 
from practical experience, and other help- 
ful information ad libitum. From its 
travelling fund money is loaned, under 
the supervision of its finance committee, 
to provide vacation trips for women in 


He cares for her more, because | 
He respects her | 


| O. Robbins Memorial Library isa gift to 
the Association of an extended collection 
of standard guide-books for the use of 
members. Some of the well-known wom- 
en interested are Miss Alice Brown, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. Both-Hendrik- 
sen, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney and Mrs. 
James T. Fields. The headquarters of 
the assuciation are at 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston. . 

What the Florence Crittenton Home 
in this city accomplished last year in aid- 
ing the wayward has been published in 
the first annual report of the board of 


Citizens’ Rescue Mission. 
organization has changed 
of “The Florence 


port of the 
The latter 
its name to that 
Crittenton Home.’’ The whole 
of persons received was 214; restored 
to relatives, 44; put into situations, 
43; sent to hospital, 24; died, 3; married, 
2; sent to various homes, 18; left of their 
own accord, 59; in the home January 1, 
21. Mrs. M. B. Benedict is the matron, 
and Mrs. Marcia Dadmun is the assistant. 
Very gratifying is the report of those who 
have been trained for service in private 
families. 

The expediency of organizing a Consum- 
ers’ League in Boston is under considera- 
tion. Ata meeting held recently and pre- 
sided over by Mr. John Graham Brooks, 
an address was made by Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, president of the New York Con- 
sumers’ League. The strong part of the 
foundation of the league, Mrs, Nathan 
said, is to ameliorate the condition of the 
working people by buying only at those 
shops in which the employees get fair 
treatment, and in which the work is con- 
ducted under good conditions. Many 
merchants have raised their standard since 
the establishment of the league. Last 
year it had nearly 2,000 members. There 
are now Consumers’ Leagues in Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia. The league has pre- 
pared what is known as a “white list,” 
giving the names of the firms which con- 
duct fair shops. F. M. A. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The Harvard Teachers’ Association has 
decided to make officers and graduates of 
Radcliffe College eligible to membership. 
Probably in proportion to its size this col- 
lege turns out more teachers than any 
other. Its graduates are in demand for 
this work, and many of its students look 
forward to a future of teaching. Professor 
Hanus, who is the secretary and one of 
the chief workers in the Harvard Teachi- 
ers’ Association, himself conducts all the 
course given at Radcliffe in the Science of 
Education and Teaching. 

The Teachers’ College of New York 
City is growing slowly but steadily, hav- 
ing now four hundred and twenty stu- 
dents, and its annual expenses have grown 
from $25,000 to $150,000 a year. The col- 
lege now owns grounds, buildings, equip- 
ment and endowment fund, valued alto- 
gether at one million dollars. 

The Civic Federation of Chicago wishes 
to introduce inthe public schools the study 
of the theory and practice of politics. <A 
committee having the subject in charge is 
studying the French system with the idea 


trustees, which includes the biennial re- | 


number | 


of $500, and is applicable to the expenses 
of one year’s study and residence at some 
foreign university— English or Continental 
—the holder’s choice of a university being 


College. 

The eleven resident fellowships will not 
be awarded until next month, applica- 
tions for them being received up to April 
15. These are of the value of $525, and are 
awarded annually—one each in Greek, 
Latin, English and German and Teutonic 
Philology, Romance Languages, History 
or Political Science, Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology. 


FF. M. A. 
oa 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


The first woman in Germany to devote 
herself to natural sciences is Countess 
Maria von Linden. Born in 1869, she re- 
ceived an excellent education at Stuttgart, 
and graduating from the high school 
in 1891, entered the Tiibingen University, 
where she devoted herself to the study 
of natural sciences, graduating with the 
highest honors in 1895, She was then 
promoted to the degree of doctor rerum 
naturalibus, and was the pioneer of her 
sex in this branch. She is now teaching 
zoology at the University of Halle with 
much success, and is the only woman 
allowed to lecture at any German Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Mary M. Kingsbury, a student in 
the graduate department of Columbia this 
year, has recently been elected assistant 
head-worker of the College Settlement, at 
No. 95 Rivington Street, New York City. 
The appointment begins next September 





arrangements prove satisfactory, Miss 
Kingsbury will assume full control of the 
Settlement and be installed as_head- 
worker. Miss Kingsbury is a member of 
the Graduate Club at Barnard. 

Miss Katherine Mullikin, of Cincinnati, 
O., has been appointed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Missionary Board, instructor in 
English in the Peking University. She 
is a granddaughter of Bishop Clark and 
has unusual literary qualifications: A. B., 
Ohio Wesleyan University; post-graduate 
course in Boston University; A. M., Cin- 


cinnati University; diploma in Berlitz 

Method, She will sail for China next 

August. F.M. A. 
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PRESS POINTS. 





The question how women would vote on 
certain matters—whether they would vote 
for temperance or against it, or in favor of 


face to face with the fact that many thou- 


sands of women in this country are 
thoroughly qualified to vote, and they 
pay taxes without representation. The 


State may or may not need the intelli- 
gence or moral power which they repre- 
sent. But has it any right to deprive 
them of this function of citizenship? And 
are those who are able and willing to per- 
form their duties in this respect to be 
proscribed from voting because many 
women, like many men, place little value 
on the right of suffrage?—Boston Chris- 
tian Register. 





of making it the basis of the proposed 
course in civics, but the hardest problem 
seems to be in arranging the method for 
imparting instruction in the practical side 
of American politics. So far as now 
planned, the movement contemplates the 
addition of a complete course of civics, 
with the object of drilling pupils in the 
theory of politics and good citizenship, 
while the practical part will be gained by 
voluntary participation in auxiliary socie- 
ties. The Woman’s Club of Englewood 
and similar organizations are studying the 
subject with a view to assisting the Civic 
Federation’s Committee with practical 
suggestions. 

The three travelling fellowships an- 
nually awarded by Bryn Mawr College 
were announced for the year 1897-98, by 
President Thomas, in chapel on Thursday 
morning, March 18. 

The “Mary E. Garrett European Fel- 
lowship,’’ open to graduate students in 
the second (or later) year of work at Bryn 
Mawr, will be awarded to Miss Emilie 
Norton Martin, of Ardmore, Pa., A. B., 
Bryn Mawr, 1894, whose special work is 
mathematics, and who held the resident 
Fellowship in Mathematics in 1895-96. 
The ‘‘President’s Fellowship,’’ open to 
graduate students in the first year of work 
at Bryn Mawr, will be held by Miss Ellen 
Rose Giles of Philadelphia, A. B. and 
A. M., Bryn Mawr, 1896, who at present 
holds the scholarship in Semitic lan- 
guages at Bryn Mawr, and who will de- 
vote her foreign fellowship to work in the 
same language and in philosophy. 

The “Bryn Mawr European Fellow- 
ship,’’ annually awarded to a member of 
the graduating class on the ground of ex- 
cellence in scholarship, will be held by 
Miss Margaret Hamilton, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., whose work in biology and chem- 
istry was especially commended. 


The ‘Sage Brush’’ State is perfectly 
consistent in voting down the enfranchise- 
ment of women and voting up prize-fights. 
It is ‘tall of a piece.’’ We wonder if it 
ever occurred to the good man who fights 
against woman's ballot that not a prize- 
fighter, distiller, gambler or debauchee in 
all the land disagrees with him in his 
views? And if not, why not? Nevada, 
however, in letting down the bars for 
slugging matches, is likely to get more 
than she bargained for. Encouraged by 
the success of the prize-fighting bill, cer- 
tain Western capitalists are planning to 
engineer a lottery bill through her Legis- 
lature, and it is said that the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars has already 
been subscribed for lobbying purposes.— 


gambling or prize-fights—has little to do | 
with the main principle involved. We are 
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GREETED WITH CHEERS. 


Iowa City, IA., MARrcH 18, 1897. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

The medical department of the State 

University has just held its annual com- 

mencement. The Board of Medical Ex- | 

aminers, appointed from the profession of | 
| 


the State at large, consisted of seven men, 
and one woman—Dr. Jennie McCowen, of 


Davenport. When the board met to or- 
ganize, Dr. McCowen was unanimously 


chosen chairman, and, when introduced to 
the assembled students as one of the ex- 
aminers, she was greeted with rounds of 
applause, instead of with hisses as was 
her greeting twenty-four years ago, when 
she entered as a medical student. At the 
commencement exercises in the Opera 
House, the president of the University, 
the Board of Regents, and the Medical | 
Faculty filed in and were seated on the 
stage; then came the Examining Com- 
mittee, led by a woman in mortar-board 
and gown! 








need of rest and change. The Elizabeth 





Each of these fellowships is of the value 








At the banquet which followed, toasts 


subject, however, to the approval of the | 


and continues until Jan. 1, when, if the | 





| thing of the kind on hand. 
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were responded to by representatives of 
the faculty, of the graduating Class, of 
the board of regents and of the board of 
examiners. The dean of the Medica} 
Faculty, as toastmaster, in announcing the 
last toast, said: 

Twenty-seven years ago, the question of 

admitting women to the medical classes 
of the lowa State University was discusseq 
with a great deal of excitement and dif. 
ference of opinion. They were final] 
admitted, and year by year the wisdom of 
| the decision has become more and more 
| apparent. We have with us to-night ap 
|alumna of twenty-one years’ standing 
whose success in her chosen profession 
and in everything she has undertaken 
will verify the wisdom of the step better 
than any word of mine. I take pleasure 
in introducing Dr. McCowen, who wil] 
speak for the Board of Examiners. 

The cordial applause which greeted Dr, 
McCowen was an earnest of more to fol. 
ow, as she modestly but gracefully traced 
the course of *“‘woman in the medical 
profession,’ and closed with the congrat- 
ulations of the examiners to the students, 
the faculty, the university and the 
State of lowa, whose increasing number 
of competent and skilful physicians, 
women as well as men, is bringing near 
the time when no woman who desires it 
shall be denied the compassionate attend- 
ance of one of her own sex. 

Dr. McCowen is one of the best known 
women physicians in the West, and her 
interest in charitable and philanthropic 
movements, as well as her high standing 
in her profession, has richly earned the 
gratitude and pride of the women of her 
State. M. L. C, F, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 








ROSEBLOOM AND THORNBLOOM. 


BY ALICE BROWN, 





Once there were two sisters named Rose- 
bloom and Thornbloom. They were both 
very beautiful, and Rosebloom was always 
happy and contented. She loved to sit on 


| the doorstone, hour after hour, knitting, 


and took pleasure in watching her plants 
and birds; but Thornbloom was never at 
rest, from one day to another, because 
she longed to be finer and more prosper- 
ous than everybody else. 

“I will be a princess,’ she said at 
length, one day, ‘‘and I will live in a cas- 
tle, and marry no one but a prince.” So 
she ran very fast to tell this resolution to 
her father, because she was determined 
to lose no time in carrying it out. 

‘‘Dear me,”’ said her father, who was a 
very kind and indulgent old man, “you 
can’t be a princess, you know. I’m not 
a king.” 

‘*That makes no difference,” said Thorn- 
bloom, pressing her lips together in an 
obstinate way she had. “I will be a prin- 
cess, and you must give me a castle to live 
in. Nothing else in the world will con- 
tent me.”’ 

The poor father sighed, for he had often 
been called upon to do quite as difficult 
things for this troublesome daughter; and 
then, as usual, he set about thinking how 
her wish could best be gratified. At last, 
after wearing his thinking-cap day and 
night for nearly a week, he said to her: 

“About twenty miles from here is a 
ruined castle, which stands on my land. 
If you like to go there and live for a while, 
you are perfectly welcome to it. I'm 
afraid you won’t be very comfortable, but 
this is the only castle I know anything 
about, and perhaps it will prove all the 
more satisfactory for being so ancient.” 

Then Thornbloom was greatly delighted, 
and set about making preparations for 
her journey. She packed her most gor- 
geous apparel, because of course a pril- 
cess could have no need of working 
clothes, and she borrowed a half-finished 
piece of tapestry, on which Rosebloom 
was at work. Thornbloom herself cared 
nothing about such occupations, and 
sometimes never saw her thimble for 4 
week at atime, but she had heard that 4 


| princess was often found embroidering by 


the prince, when he arrived, and she 
thought it would be safer to keep some- 
Then, one 
bright morning, she set out for her castle, 
riding on a little palfrey, accompanied by 
her maid, a cook and an old man-servant 
of her father’s to dothe work. Ter father 
stood looking after them, his eyes full of 
tears, and Rosebloom actually lost three 
rounds of knitting in waving her sister 
farewells. 

Thornbloom was in high spirits, n0W 
that she had at last become a princess: 
To be sure, she was not over comfortable, 
because she had thought it would be 
proper to wear a long gown of thin, e™ 
broidered silk, and this fluttered in the 
breeze, and wound itself about the pal- 
frey’s legs ina very embarrassing manner; 
still, Thornbloom was sure she should 
know better how to manage it when she 
had been longer a princess. She had give® 
her servants orders that they should 02 
no account speak to her unless they had 
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been first addressed, and as she was afraid 
it would not be dignified to talk much 
with them, she dared not speak first. 
Moreover, she had an idea that in calling 
to them, she ought to say, ‘‘Ho, slave !’ 
“Come hither, minion,’’ or something in 
that romantic style, and she knew that in 
ease she did, the servants would very 
likely turn straight about and go home 
again. 

The day wore on, and as the sun rose high 
in heaven, Thornbloom grew tired and 
thirsty, and told Hegner, the man-ser- 
yant, to stop as soon as he saw signs of 
a brook or spring where they might drink 
and water the horses. But when they 
did come to a little stream ina green val- 
ley, it was discovered that Thornbloom’s 
gold cup had been packed at the very 
bottom of the chest, and that it would 
cost great delay to reach it. 

“Very well,’ said she to herself, ‘‘of 
course I can't drink at all. A _ princess 
should only use a golden cup.’’ So she 
sat on her palfrey, looking at the water 
ina very dignified manner, and pretend- 
ing that she was quite above wanting any, 
while her maid drank from a leaf, and 
the other servants from their hands, Her 
lips and tongue were quite parched, and 
her eyes filled with tears of disappoint- 
ment and longing, but she was still deter- 
mined to be a proper princess, at all 
hazards, 

Towards the middle of the afternoon, a 
gray tower loomed up against the blue 
sky, and Thornbloom’s heart grew joyful. 

“Ah!” cried she, ‘that must be my cas- 
tle. Hegner, is not that my castle?”’ 

“I believe it is the old ruin, Miss,”’ said 
Hegner, rather crossly. He was a trusty 
servant, but, being also rheumatic, he 
could scarcely have been expected to relish 
transplantation, at his time of life. 

“Try to remember, Hegner, to address 
meas “Your Highness,”’ said Thornbloom, 
severely. ‘Do not let me have to speak 
to you about it again.”’ 

So they moved on, Hegner shaking his 
gray head sorrowfully, and saying to him- 
self, ‘*Mad! mad as a March hare!’ But 
Thornbloom, though she heard him very 
plainly, held her chin high in air, and 
pretended to be thinking of other and 
more lofty subjects. Presently, as they 
rode along, came aclatter of hoofs behind, 
and a youth dashed up to them on a great 
red horse. He had the beauty of brown 
eyes and white teeth, and he took off his 
cap to Thornbloom with a charming grace. 

“My adventures have begun,”’ thought 
she. ‘This is surely a prince!” 

The youth rode along quite near her 
side, and seemed desirous of talking with 
her, but, being both polite and modest, he 
would not speak first. 

“Good morrow, fair sir,’’ said Thorn- 
bloom, smiling upon him graciously. 

“Good morrow, madam,”’ said the youth. 
“Your palfrey looks as if he had trav- 
elled far to-day. The next town is many 
miles away, and, unless you have other 
accommodation for the night, my grand- 
mother would be glad to have you pasture 
your beasts in her field, and she will find 
room in the house for you and your ser- 
vants. She bade me ride after you to say 
so,”’ 

“Your grandmother—the queen?” 
asked Thornbloom. 

The youth laughed loud and long. 

“Oh dear, no,’ he said, “she isn’t a 
queen. She is a dear old lady, and she 
lives in that pretty stone house you have 
just passed. What ever could have made 
you think she was a queen?”’ 

“And aren’t you a prince, then?” in- 
quired Thornbloom, in a tone becoming 
rapidly colder. ‘An enchanted prince, 
perhaps,” she whispered, eagerly. ‘*Don’t 
be afraid of saying so; I won’t tell.” 

He laughed again. 

“Why, [am only Eric, the gardener,” he 
Said. “I raise wheat on our little farm, 
and send it to mill to be ground, and then 
Sell it for a pretty penny. Grandmother 
and I are not rich, but we have all we 
want, and we are as happy as the day is 
long,”’ i 

Thornbloom privately thought this very 
delightful, but she knew quite well that, 
being a princess, she ought not to feel 
interested in so humble a person. 

“Your worthy grandmother was very 
kind to offer us the shelter of her roof,’’ 
she said, with great dignity, ‘but our own 


| 
| 
| 
| 





castle is nowin sight. That is our destina- 
tion,” 


She waved her hand towards the tower, 
as she spoke, and Eric turned his eyes 
upon the pile of gray stones. 

‘Not the ruin!’’ hecried in amazement. 
“Bless my soul! You don’t mean to say 
you are going to live in the ruin?” 

“Our castle has fallen somewhat into 
decay,’’ said Thornbloom, rather offended, 
though striving still to be majestic. ‘But 
doubtless we shall restore its former great- 
ness.”’ 

Eric was evidently very much amused, 
but he drew his mouth together into a 
proper knot, and gravely lifting his cap, 
said that he would bid the princess good 
evening. She bowed, with as much cor- 
diality as seemed becoming one of her 
station, but just as Eric turned his horse 
about old Hegner piped up: 

‘*Miss Thornbloom, perhaps the young 
man can tell us where to go for provi- 
sions?”’ 

“Of course I can,”’ said Eric, promptly. 
“I will bring you some bread and meat 
myself; and indeed, if you like, I will 
supply you every morning with vegetables 
and fruit from my home garden.” 

“That will do excellently well,’’ said 
Thornbloom, and she wanted to add, 
“Thou art a worthy youth,’ but somehow 
she didn’t dare. Eric looked as if he 
might laugh at any instant, and there was 
a grave, straightforward look in his eyes, 
which made Thornbloom feel rather small 
and young. 

Eric cantered away on the big red 
horse, and Thornbloom, with her train, 
entered the courtyard of her castle. It 
was a forbidding pile, half in ruins, full of 
great open spaces, through which the 
swallows flew back and forth, and where 
one within could catch glimpses of the 
blue sky. Thornbloom dismounted and 
entered, holding her silken skirts daintily 
from the ground. She was conscious of 
making a very pretty picture in the dark 
place, but Helda, the maid, kept mutter- 
ing, ‘‘Well, if ever! Who'd have thought 
*twas such a hole!’ And once, when a 
startled bird flew out of a corner and 
whizzed past, she gave a loud shriek, and 
seized her mistress’s arm. 

“Unhand me, girl,’’ said Thornbloom, 
calmly, determined that no one should see 
her flinch. ‘*Helda, I shall occupy the 
tower; it seems to be the only part of the 
castle which is quite firm. You can have 
the little room next mine, and the cook 
will take the basement. Hegner can 
choose his own sleeping-place.”’ 

Then, while Helda went about sobbing, 
and giving little shrieks whenever she 
touched a spot of cold mildew or startled 
arat, Thornbloom let down her hair, be- 
cause she had always understood that a 
princess wears hers unconfined, and sat 
down by the window to think how very 
satisfactory it all was, and how she had at 
last reached her proper station in life. 
She was terribly hungry, but of course, 
being a princess, she could not lower her- 
self so much as to think about that; and 
after telling Helda carelessly to bring her 
a cup of wine and a bit of bread, she 
showed no more interest in the subject. 
And as Hegner was very cross, and the 
cook frightened out of her wits at the 
sight of a dirty kitchen and a tumble- 
down fireplace, it was quite late at night 
before the gold cup and flagon could be 
unpacked and the poor princess given her 
supper. She ate it ravenously, and then 
rolled herself up in a fur cloak and lay 
down on a long table, because it had been 
discovered that, whatever there might 
have been once, there was now not a 
single bedstead to be found in the castle. 

Thornbloom was awake at the first peep 
of day, and when she rose, her royal bones 
were stiff as badly jointed iron. 

“It’s all that table!’’ thought 
“There’s no doubt whatever that I shall 
have to send home for a bedstead.” 

She put on a lovely sea-green silk, em- 
broidered with gold, tied her golden hair 
with a silken snood, and, after looking in 
her mirror (she had not forgotten that, 
though she had the bedsteads), she went 
down the stone stairs to breakfast. Early 
as it was, Eric had brought some meat and 
fine white bread, some red apples and 
purple grapes, and he was flying about 
the bare dining-hall, doing a hundred 
things at once. He had built a roaring 
fire in the old fireplace, he had set a vase 
of roses beside Thornbloom’s cup and 
plate, and he was whipping up a frothy 
drink of eggs and milk, while the cook 
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stood in the doorway, and shook her sides 
at sight of so fine an apprentice. Old 
Hegner was smiling, as he threw more 
sticks on the fire, and Helda, standing 
near one of the windows, her finger in her 
mouth, was saying, ‘‘What a funny gentle- 
man!’ when Thornbloom came in. And 
Thornbloom, though she meant to be very 
dignified, as became her position, could 
not forbear smiling and saying very kindly: 

“Good morning, sir!’ 

Eric bowed low, and gravely arranged 
the stool on which she was to sit; then he 
signed Helda to pour the beverage he had 
made into the golden goblet. 

‘It seems to me,”’ said Thornbloom, as 
she tasted it, “that you must be a cook, 
sir, and a very good one.”’ 

“My grandmother told me how to 
make it,’’ said Eric. ‘She said you would 
be tired and perhaps ill, after your long 
journey, and that you must have delicate 
food.” 

As Thornbloom ate, her spirits began to 
rise. 

‘*Have you lived in this neighborhood a 
long time?” she asked Eric. 

“A long time; ever since I was a little 
boy.”’ 

“Then you must know whether there 
are any enchanted knights or ladies about 
here.” 

“TI don’t think it’s likely,’ said Eric, 
rather puzzled, ‘‘I know all the country 
people for miles around,” 

‘*Do you ever see any fairies?” 

“Not one.”’ 

“Nor a witch, nor an enchanter in a 
cave, or a dragon or griffin, or anything of 
that sort?” 

“Tam quite sure there is nothing of the 
kind here,’’ answered Eric, sadly. 

‘*What a poor, miserable neighbor- 
hood!’ said the princess, pettishly. “I 
wish my castle had been situated some- 
where else.”’ 

But she very soon recovered from her 
ill-humor, and as Eric proposed showing 
her the old garden that had once been 
finely kept, but was now enlivened only 
by an occasional sweet-william or pink, 
trying to live and bloom, they walked 
there until noon. Thornbloom meanwhile 
tried very hard to remember that she was 
a princess, and must not only be dignified, 
but occasionally disagreeable, and Eric 
behaved as if he thought her the noblest 
lady in the land, 

Well, other days went on very much like 
this first one, except that Eric’s jokes did 
not always avail in keeping the servants 
good-tempered. Hegner declared that he 
was “too old for this beastly camping out,”’ 
Helda screamed so much over rats and 
bats that she grew quite hoarse, and the 
cook declared that just as soon as she 
could catch a ride back to master’s she’d 
go, that she would. And at last, from 
breathing the dampness, and lying awake 
at night in fear of bugs and robbers, poor 
Princess Thornbloom fell ill, and lay there 
shivering in her tower room, crying out 
that a dragon had carried her away into 
an enchanted castle, and that she would 
give all the gold in her purse and all her 
golden hair to any one who would help 
her escape. Then suddenly, it seemed to 
her that a lovely little creature with silver 
hair and kind blue eyes came and looked 
at her, and she felt better. 

“You must be a good fairy,’ said 
Thornbloom, feebly, and as she said it, 
she was carried out into the sunshine and 
away into a heavenly room, all blue 
flowers and bright sunlight, and placed 
on a little white bed. Then she shut her 
eyes, and went fast asleep. 

When Thornbloom woke, the good fairy 
was still beside her, softly stroking her 
hands, and smiling at her, and the sunny 
room, painted over with blue forget-me- 
nots, seemed also to smile. 

‘Are you the good fairy?” 
bloom again. 

“No, dear,’’ said the pretty old lady, “I 
am just Erie’s grandmother. You were 
sick, my dear, and we brought you here to 
get well.” 

‘*Was it yesterday?”’ 

‘“*Bless the child, no! it was weeks ago. 
Now shut your eyes, you pretty creature, 
and sleep.’ 

Thornbloom did exactly as she was told. 
She slept and ate, and slept and drank, 
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for a good many weeks more, while old 
Hegner sunned himself on the porch, and 
the other two servants helped about the 
work. And at last she knew she was well, 
though still very weak, and sitting by the 
window one day, she began talking with 
Eric of the things that had happened. 

“Your grandmother is the loveliest old 
lady in the world!”’ 

**I think so,”’ said Eric, modestly. 

‘And your work is so interesting—to 
raise the wheat, and then have it ground 
into sweet flour! It is far, far better 
than being a knight or a prince, and 
doing nothing but kill things.” 

“It is better for me,’’ said Eric. 

“And this house,’ went on Thorn- 
bloom, “it is so clean, so sweet, so fra- 
grant—why, I think it is the most charm- 
ing place ever seen!”’ 

“If you were not a princess,”’ said Eric, 
very timidly, “I should ask you to marry 
me, and live here always.”’ 

“Why,” said Thornbloom, who had not 
for a moment dreamed of such a thing, “I 
think that would be perfectly beautiful!’ 

It was not many weeks before Thorn- 
bloom and her husband set out with all 
the servants on a visit to her old home, 
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bloom was alarmed to see that Rosebloom 
was not sitting in the doorway, knitting; 
she was sure her sister must be dead. So 
she began weeping bitterly, and Eric 
could not comfort her; but as they ap- 
proached still nearer, she saw that Rose- 
bloom was walking round the garden with 
a handsome youth, wearing a sword, and 
a feather in his cap. 

‘*Ah,” cried she, ‘‘it is Rosebloom!”’ and 
Rosebloom, hearing her voice, turned 
with a cry of joy, and they fell into each 
other’s arms. When they had wept, and 
kissed each other many times, Rosebloom 
said in a whisper: 

‘That is Prince Fanciful, and Iam going 
to marry him, dear Thornbloom. He 
stopped at the gate, one day when I was 
knitting, and told me he never saw such 
fine stitches.’’ 

“But you do not knit as much now!” 
said Thornbloom, turning back with a sly 
smile before rushing into the house to 
find her father. 

“No,” said Rosebloom, looking a little 
ashamed, “the is afraid I shall spoil my 
eyes and finger-tips. Why, Thornbloom, 
you have found your prince, too!” 





HUMOROUS. 


“The first duty of the attorney,’’ said 
the eminent lawyer to his new student, ‘is, 
to see that justice is done.” 

“H’m!” said the student, ‘‘and I hope 
you will excuse me if I remark that I have 
noticed that the lawyer who can succeed 
in doing her the oftenest generally gets 
the biggest fee.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

When Lord Colchester was Speaker of 
the House, Sir Joseph Yorke called Whit- 
bread “a brewer of bad porter.’’ With 
admirable tact and good nature Whitbread 
affected to treat this as an ordinary libel. 
‘‘Mr. Speaker,”’ he said, ‘‘I rise as a trades- 
man to complain of the gallant officer’s 
abuse of the commodity which I sell,’’ at 
which the whole house burst into laughter 
and approbation.—The Independent. 

“T dunno as the prodigal son was so 
very bad after all,’ said Mrs. Corner. 

‘‘He wasn’t no good to his family,’’ her 
husband rejoined. 

“That's a fact. But when he got home 
he didn’t have no more to say. If he’d 
been like most folks nowadays, the fust 
thing he’d have done would have been to 
find fault with the way the fatted calf 
wascooked for him.” 


This is what Vesta, a little Maine girl, 
said, when visiting her grandmother who 
lived on a farm. Watching her uncle 
churning, she was told that he was churn- 
ing cream for butter. Afterwards grand- 
mother brought out the old spinning- 
wheel, and began to spin. The little girl 
looked on with wonder, and then ex- 
claimed, “O mamma, look! grandma is 
churning wool!’’ During the day she saw 
her uncle drawing up a pig that had been 
killed, using the old-fashioned ‘‘block and 
tackle.’ As she saw them hauling on the 
rope, she cried, “O grandma, uncle is 
spinning a pig!’’—The Congregationalist. 
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interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING IN ALBANY. 


The hearing on the submission of a 
woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment, on Wednesday afternoon, March 24, 
before the New York Senate Judiciary 
Committee, brought to Albany Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt, Dr. Mary Putnam- 
Jacobi, Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis and 
Miss Harriet May Mills. Mrs. Blake, who 
was in Albany, delayed her return in 
order to be present. Others in attendance 
were Mrs. Julia Sheppard, wife of Senator 
Sheppard, of Penn Yan, who was acciden- 
tallyin the city, and Mrs, Almy, who is at 
the capital in the interest of the women’s 
part of the new charter of Greater New 
York. No attempt had been made to 
advertise the hearing through the State, 
partly from lack of time. 

It was perhaps as well that there was 
not a larger representation, since the 
limited space of the Senate Library was 
given to those who needed converting. 
It was packed with men. A few women 
sat at one end of the room, the suffragists 
near the door, and about as many “antis’ 
on the other side. Senator Lexow, chair- 
man of the committee. had decided that 
the opponents of the resolution should 
open and close the debate, but had prom- 
ised that we should have all the time we 
desired, and should have a chance to 
answer any new points presented by the 
last ‘‘anti’’ speaker. 

The first address was made by Mrs. 
Francis M. Scott, of New York. Mrs. 
Scott is an attractive woman with pleas- 
ing voice and manner. Her paper was 
typewritten, and was well read. It 
emphasized the difference between men 
and women, the ballot and bullet theory, 
and the unfitness of women for the suf- 
frage. It sounded wonderfully like the 
address given by Mr. Scott at Albany 
during the Constitutional Convention. 

Miss Anthony followed in a fifteen-min- 
ute speech, claiming that the very dif- 
ference between men and women was a 
reason for giving both the suffrage; that 
women needed it to protect the home, etc. 

Mrs. Catt declared that the argument 
was not upon woman suffrage, but simply 
upon the question of submitting the ques- 
tion to the voters. 

Mrs. Mary Putnam-Jacobi made a logi- 
cal statement of the educational value of 
the ballot. 

Miss Harriet May Mills gave her testi- 
mony to the increased and increasing 
sentiment in the State, which was now 
strong enough to warrant a referendum. 

Mrs. Chapman and Miss Curtis refused 
to speak, because of the apparent desire 
of Mr. Lexow to close the debate. Our 
friend, Senator Humphrey, contended for 
our fair share of the time, and reminded 
the chairman of his promise. He only 
replied that there were seven more hear- 
ings appointed for the afternoon. 

The other ‘anti’? speaker who claimed 
the floor was Mrs. Crannell, of Albany. 
She is antagonistic in manner and unfair 
in her statements. She made a number 
of charges against the suffrage petition 
sent to the Constitutional Convention, 
claiming that the suffragists bought names 
and cheated in other ways. She attempted 
to be funny, and to treat the whole ques- 
tion as a joke. It was pitiful to see a 
woman willing to adopt such tactics. But 
such manifest unfairness can help no 
cause. Not long since, a prominent woman 
in the southern part of the State told me 
that she had been converted to woman 
suffrage by hearing the Albany ‘‘antis” 
talk. Mrs. Crannell must gain many to 
our side, and we ought to wish her a large 
hearing. 

In complete contrast to her flippant 
tone were Mrs. Catt’s eloquent words, in 
which she denied in toto the charges made 
against the petition work. With her ear- 
nest appeal for democracy and justice the 








hearing closed. HARRIET MAY MILLs. 
Albany, N. Y., March 28, 1897. | 





INACCURATE MRS. CRANNELL. 


Mrs. W. W. Crannell, of Albany, N. Y., 
has become proverbial in suffrage cir- 
cles for her inaccuracies. In a letter 
to the Iowa Register of March 28, she 
makes the astonishing statement that the 
petition of the South Dakota suffragists 
has been defeated. The South Dakota 
suffragists petitioned for an amendment 
granting full suffrage to women, and the 
Legislature on Feb. 25 voted in its favor, 
by a vote of 45 to 33 in the House and 31 
to 9 in the Senate. 

Mrs. Crannell intimates that in every 
other State where a woman suffrage 
measure has come up since the last 
presidential election, it has been defeated. 
Almost simultaneously with South 
Dakota, the Legislature of the State of 
Washington voted in favor of a full suf- 
frage amendment. 

Mrs. Crannell says that in Albany, N. 
Y., “not one tax-paying woman” who was 
asked to sign the anti-suffrage petition 
refused to do so. Last year Mrs. Crannell 
made this same assertion in the Boston 
papers. It seemed so improbable that I 
wrote to Albany making inquiries. A tax- 
paying woman of Albany who had refused 
to sign the “anti’’ petition sent me not only 
her own name, but the names of three 
other tax-paying women living within 
a block of her, who had also been asked 
to sign and had refused. If that block is 
a sample of the city, it may easily be seen 
how wide of the mark Mrs. Crannell’s 
statement was. 

Mrs. Crannell says: ‘‘We are ready to 
prove that the women of New York State 
who pay taxes, witlr a few exceptions, are 
opposed to this appeal.’’ If Mrs. Crannell 
will prove that a bare majority of the 
women of New York State who pay taxes 
have joined the ‘‘Anti’’ Association, or 
have ever signed an anti-suffrage petition, 
the editors of the WomAN’s JOURNAL will 
pay a thousand dollars into the treasury 
of “The New York State Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women.”’ That Association, according to 
its own published report, had only a hun- 
dred members who had paid dues; and 
the report mentioned, as a proof of the 
remarkable activity of the Association, 
that the secretary had received and an- 
swered letters from 200 persons during 
the year. And, as Mrs, Crannell says, 
there aré seven million people in New 
York State. 

These are a sample of the reckless state- 
ments with which the whole letter 
abounds. In one of George Macdonald's 
novels—‘‘David Elginbrod,” if I remem- 
ber rightly—some one warns Robert Fal- 
coner that an antagonist with whom he is 
engaged has no conscience. Falconer 
answers, ‘‘A conscience is not a bad aux- 
iliary in a fight.’”’ Those who habitually 
disregard facts generally find that the 
facts have a way of revenging themselves 
in the long run. Ah He 
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GAMBLING HOUSES OPEN 
ORLEANS. 


The New Orleans Picayune says edi- 
torially that from statements and inter- 
views published it would appear that many 
of the public officials are desirous to have 
all the gambling-houses in the city per- 
mitted to run wide open. The argument 
used is that the officials have never been 
able to stop gambling, and, therefore, it 
ought to be allowed to go on without 
restriction. According to one interview 
the chief of police said: 


You can say that I am in favor of allow- 
ing gambling-houses to be operated under 
the surveillance of the police. I believe 
that it is a very good move, and that the 
public is in favor of it. This movement 
should have been agitated long ago. I 
know that it will be beneficial to the 
police force. 


The women of Louisiana are very gen- 
erally opposed to licensed gambling. The 
New Orleans Picayune publishes the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Although strongly opposed to notoriety, 
I feel it a solemn duty to enter my protest. 

Coming daily in contact with nearly 500 
men and boys, knowing the temptations 
that surround them, and seeing how at- 
tractive vice is made for them, I make this 
appeal for the sake of their mothers. 

We have a council that has promised to 
make reforms: this is their opportunity; 
let them refuse to license these dens of 
iniquity, and the prayers of grateful wom- 
en will bless them. We are remembered 
by the good we do, therefore [I appeal to 
the council to let New Orleans remember 
it by the moral standard that it will raise 
during its administration. 

No money gained by iniquity brings 
good, and no matter what revenues the 
city will derive from these licenses, it 
cannot afford to give such places protec- 
tion, when it is bought at such a price— 
the ruin of the men not only of to-day, 
but of the future generation. 

Women can no longer sit down and say, 
“It is not my affair; I cannot help it.”’ It 
is your duty and the duty of every man to 
protest against evils that are slowly under- 
mining our social structure. 

You are your brother’s keeper, and will 
be held accountable; therefore I appeal to 
all men and women of this fair city, espe- 


IN NEW 






cially to the fathers and mothers, to pro- 


test against granting 
places where so many of our boys are 
ruined. 

You say, “My boy is safe.’ Who 
knows what the morrow may bring forth? 


So do not wait until the iron has entered | 


your soul, but work now. Yours sin- 
cerely, Soruie B. Wricur. 
The New Orleans Picayune very prop- 
erly censures the chief of police who thus 
proposes to nullify the laws of the State 
against gambling, instead of enforcing 
them as he has sworn to do. Evidently 
woman suffrage is badly needed in New 
Orleans. H. B. B. 


-_-—-— 


COMING EVENTS IN BOSTON. 


Three exhibits of historic significance 
will be made in Boston this month. 
exhibition of the Arts and Crafts will 
open in Copley Hall, April 5, and will dis- 
play the best examples of applied art and 
handicraft in New England. Of special 
interest to women will be the exhibit of 
the most common household objects, of 
good form and appropriate decorative 
treatment. Furniture, mural decorations, 
wall papers, picture frames, electric and 
gas fixtures and lamp shades will be con- 
spicuous exhibits. The progress that 
women have made in applied or industrial 
art will be illustrated. An exhibit of de- 
signs for book covers will be made by 
Mrs. Henry Whitman, who has been the 
principal cover-designer for a leading Bos- 
ton publishing house for several years. 
Miss Amy M. Sacker will also exhibit 
original designs for book covers, and Mrs. 
D. D. Addison, Miss Annie Lee and Miss 
Louise M. Nathurst will show examples 
of decorative designs and embroidery. 
Miss Emily Tuckerman, who is well 
known in Washington, will show hand- 
some book cover work. Miss Mollie 
Coolidge will have an exhibit of her work, 
including a carved footstool anda wooden 
panel, together with | rackets and candle- 
sticks, all beautifully carved, gilded and 
painted. 

The Daughters of the Revolution will 
open a loan exhibition in Copley Hall on 
April 19, continuing three days. It is 
believed that this will be the most inter- 
esting and valuable collection of Revolu- 
tionary relics ever shown in this city. 

Under the auspices of the Boston teach- 
ers’ Mutual Benefit Association, a brilliant 
historic pageant will be given in Music 
Hall from April 19 to 27. The scene will 
illustrate the leading events in the early 
history of Boston. Great attention will 
be paid to details, and the pageant will be 
under the direction of Miss Margaret 
Eager, who successfuly conducted the 
beautiful historic festivals at Plymouth 
and Medford last year. F. M. A. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 

Mrs. R. M. Parnell writes from Brook- 
land, D. C.: ‘Your JourRNAL is the best 
woman’s paper I have ever seen.” 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, ina letter about a matter 
of business, says: ‘Let me take this 
opportunity to thank you for the pleasure 
and profit I constantly receive from the 
excellent WomAN’s JourNAL. Though 
not in accord with all its sentiments, I 
admire and love its womanliness, and 
always feel like reaching out a cordial hand 
to the editors who are at the helm.”’ 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FOR ADVER- 
TISERS. 


Here is evidence of the value of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL to advertisers: 

New York, MArcu 24, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It will interest you to know that in an 
article on “The Cultivation of Idle Land 
by Idle Men,”’ published in your paper 
some time ago, I offered to send a copy of 
a six-page pamphlet on the “ Charity 
Disease’’ to any one who sent the publish- 
er’s price, two cents, in stamps to my 
address, 111 Broadway, New York. I 
have made the same offer in several papers 
with circulations of from 25,000. to 70,000 
copies, but I have had more answers from 
your notice than from any other. 

Bouton HALL. 


-_--—- 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 











these licenses to | 


| menian refugees. 


The | 


| friend of suffrage to halt in the good work. 


cessful convention in Poona. 


; 
| household, does as well as any untrained 


in other ways to make up for his ignorance 
of our tongue. He does not do all the 
work that a second girl usually does, but 
many kinds of work can be expected of 
him that a woman would not do: work 
about the stable, garden, coal, ashes, etc. 
| He waits upon the table and does other 
dining-room work as well as girls of his 
age. He is fond of the children, kind, 
willing, studious (attending public school) 
and agreeable. 


During the last six months, places have 
been found for more than a hundred Ar- 
We have not yet re- 
ceived from any of their employers a single 
complaint of dishonesty or any serious 
misconduct on their part. A. S. B. 
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POSTPONEMENT NOT DEFEAT. 


The late seeming set-back at the State 
House of course does not cause any true 


The iniquitous Fugitive Slave Law was 

passed by Congress over twenty years 

after Garrison began his work, and but 

nine years before the beginning of the 

end of slavery. NATHANIEL T. ALLEN. 
West Newton, March 31, 1897. 
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NO BETTER THAN OUR NEIGHBORS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal « 

The extract from Mr. Gulesian’s article 
in your issue of March 13, relative to dis- 
honest commercial methods practised in 
the Orient, will not seem strange to one 
familiar with customs pervading our own 
business circles. In view of these peculiar 
methods, it really seems unnecessary for 
him to make any apology for his country- 
men. It is quite usual for prices pub- 
lished in catalogues issued by our manu- 
facturers to be scaled down forty or fifty 
per cent, and no one dreams of paying the 
list price for any machinery. In fact, it is 
well-known that prices vary to different 
customers, on dry goods, fancy goods, 
stationery, and nearly everything else. 

Not long ago I heard a salesman for a 
leather-belting maker say that discounts 
on that line were eighty and ten, and the 
commission to the seller fifty per cent; 
thus the price asked might be $100, the 
discounts would take off $82, and the sales- 
man getting half of the balance would 
make the manufacturer’s returns but nine 
dollars, a vast difference from the nominal 
$100. The same rule holds good in other 
lines. 

Regarding bribery and corruption, it re- 
quires butacursory knowledge of our poli- 
tics, municipal, State and national, to learn 
that bribery and corruption of the grossest 
nature are not infrequent in this country. 
Take almost any city in the Union as a 
case in point, saloon-keepers and owners 
of all kinds of dives pay tribute on the 
quiet for “protection”? from enforcement 
of the laws which would interfere with 
their business; assessors sometimes grow 
rich from taxes which should be, but are 
not, paid into the public treasury; alder- 
men and legislators sell franchises for 
street railways, permits to lay gas mains, 
and contracts for public works. In view of 
such abuses, which are notorious and 
easily demonstrated, I do not see how 
Americans can consistently censure Ar- 
menians or any other foreign nation. 
Any one who runs may read in the news- 
papers ample evidence of corruption 
among “the servants of the people.’’ 
Though they do not seize their slaves 
by the hair and use brute force to exact 
unlawful taxes from them, the method 
used is none the less effective, and the 
victims are often equally helpless and 
full of rage at the extortion. The streets 
of Rome were kept clean by each inhabi- 
tant looking after his own pavement. 
Possibly we might find it desirable to 
clean our own political and commercial 
doorsteps before censuring other nations, 
whose customs are not after all so very 
different from our own. 

CAROLINE A, HuLING. 
Chicago, March 28, 1897. 
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Ww. c. T. U. NOTES. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of India recently held a very suc- 
Mrs. Mary 








Armenian refugees continue to arrive. 
A husband and wife, with a daughter | 
twelve years old, want a place to work | 
where they can be together. The husband | 
speaks English enough to getalong. He | 
understands the use of tools, and would | 
be handy for carpentering, etc., but is 
willing to work at anything he can do. 
The wife is a good all-around house- 
worker. Both are well recommended. 
They will be valuable for any place where 
honesty and faithfulness are more im- 
portant than great muscular strength. 

There are several young men who wish 
to do housework. A lady in East Boston, 
who has taken one for second girl’s work, | 
writes: 


The Armenian refugee, a boy sixteen 





years old, whom we have working in our 


delegates from eleven different organiza- 


| refrained from throwing herself fully into 


| Buffalo, N. Y., on Friday, Oct. 29, con- 


| Oct. 23, and continue its business sessions, 


R. Phillips, of Calcutta, presided, and 
tions of the W. C. T. U. were present. 
Pundita Ramabai addressed the conven- 
tion on the needs of her countrymen, and 
rejoiced the hearts of the white-ribboners 
by saying that, although she had hitherto 


W.cC. T. U. work for want of time, she 
was now resolved to take it up. She was 
made national superintendent of native 
work, 

The twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the National W. C, T. U. will open in 


tinuing through Wednesday, Nov. 3. 
The World’s W. C. T. U. will meet in 
biennial convention, in Toronto, Ont., on 


second girl; that is, he does enough better- 


abruptly terminated. 


age. —s 
Club can recall the smile with which she 


———— 
except Sunday, until the evening of Oct 
26. 

The meeting of the World’s W. C. ', y, 
will be preceded by the annual convention 
of the Dominion W. C. T. U., which wi} 
| be held in Toronto Oct. 20, 21 and 29, 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

A correspondent of the London Wp. 
man’s Signal says that in order to get up 
a debate on the franchise in her branch of 
the Woman's Liberal Federation, she has 
undertaken the task of what used to be 
called, in the middle ages’ discussions 
“Devil’s Advocate; "’ she is so strongly in 
favor of suffrage that she cannot realize 
any arguments against it, yet she has 
undertaken to prepare a paper stating ag 
well as she can all that is to be said against 
it. The Woman’s Signal undertakes to 
help her by giving the following common 
objections: 

Women do not want the franchise: 
they have never had it in any great na- 
tion’s history; they do not fight; they are 
under the domination of priests and par- 
sons; Scripture forbids them to “bear 
rule;’’ they are too emotional and excit- 
able to judge the great affairs of State; 
they are apt to be carried out of their 
serious judgment by excess of sympathy; 
they are sufficiently represented already 
by their male relations in whose interests 
theirs are included; they would vote at 
the orders of their male relations, who 
would construct ‘‘faggot’’ votes for this 
end—no, there would be discord in families 
because they would vote against their 
male relations; they would all vote Tory: 
—no, they are so easily swayed by agitat- 
ors that they would all be Socialists and 
Anarchists. There, what do you think 
of the ‘‘arguments? ”’ 

There are now in Paris three homes for 
English-speaking girls—the Mother Homa 
at 77 Avenue Wagram, the Washington 
Home for art students, and the Children’s 
Home at Neuilly—the outcome of the 
work begun in that city years ago by 
Miss Ada Leigh, now Mrs. Travers Lewis, 
wife of the Archbishop of Ontario. Miss 
Leigh, who had conducted a Bible class of 
over four hundred in Manchester, Eng- 
land, while she was a girl of seventeen, 
organized one of similar character among 
the English-speaking girls in Paris when 
she herself was studying there. From this 
developed a home for girl art students, 
which has grown to the three homes, 
mentioned above. None of the ladies in 
charge of the homes receives a salary, but 
there is never any lack of keepers, who seek 
out English-speaking women in distress 
and assist them. Over nine thousand 
girls of all classes, students, governesses 
and domestic servants, have received help 
at the Avenue Wagram home alone. The 
homes are not self-supporting, but are 
aided by subscriptions. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. ABBY SOULE SCHUMACHER is n0 
more. Inthe prime of life, she has passed 
from a career of eminent usefulness and 
from a happy home where husband and 
children and friends are left bereaved and 
desolate. At a meeting of the Social 
Science Club of Akron, O., Mrs. Katherine 
B. Claypole said: 


My acquaintance with Abby Soule began 
in my husband’s class-room at the college, 
in 1885, when I looked in during the course 
of a lecture on geology. When the illus- 
trative specimens were passed among the 
students, a young lady left her place and 
brought them to me. The courtesy, 80 
characteristic of Abby, appealed to me 
and aroused a wish to know more of the 
gentle, kindly girl. On all sides testimony 
was borne to the sterling qualities of her 
mind and heart. After her graduation 
the true independence of her character 
asserted itself, and before fulfilling her 
marriage engagement with her classmate, 
F. Adolphus Schumacher, she taught in 
the high school at Norwalk, to repay 4 
debt incurred in her college education 
Seven years of her married life were spent 
among us in Akron, and here her little 
girl was born. In her home we saw what 
wifehood and motherhood mean, where 
the perfect equality of husband and wife 
is the fundamental principle. But there 
was no selfishness in the happiness of 
these married comrades. Their home was 
a haven of rest to the weary and heavy 
laden, as more than one college student 
can attest. Hand in hand this husban 

and wife hoped to walk through a long 
life together, each giving full sympathy 
to the other and bearing the other’s bur 
dens. And so I found them, when it was 
my privilege to visit them in their Chicag® 
home, last January. Hand in hand they 
came down stairs together on the New 
Year’s morning, beaming with smiles and 
good-will to all. Hoping that the spring 
would bring another child and another 
happiness into their home, I wished them 
a happy New Year with unusual feeling 
and fervor, little dreaming of the sorrow 
so close upon us all. We can scarcely yet 
realize that henceforth Abby Schumacher 
is to be but a memory to us, that a life ° 

so much usefulness and promise has 5? 
Mrs. Schumacher 
was already a trustee of Buchtel College 
and she might have filled any positioD 


that demanded sagacity, sound judgment, 


practical business talent and moral cour 
The members of the old Suffrage 


used to welcome us to her home, and how 
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ood and how peaceful it was to meet 
there with her. Before her calm judg- 
ment difficulties would vanish, and a clear 
ath through troubles and entanglements 
would be found. To Mrs. Schumacher 
woman suffrage meant far more than the 
mere dropping of a vote in the ballot-box; 
it was the manifestation of the principle 
that no limit should be placed by men to 
the} privileges and opportunities of wom- 
ed. This principle Mrs. Schumacher illus- 
trated in her life, and both in the Suffrage 
Club and out of it many a faint heart has 
been cheered and encouraged by her ex- 
ample. To believe strongly and to express 
her beliefs without fear, and yet with due 
regard to the opinions of others, were 
characteristics of her mind, a mind by 
nature and training qualified to analyze 
and arrange the subjects presented to it, 
and to form a calm judgment on their 
merits. 

At a memorial service in the chapel of 
Buchtel College, March 8, Prof. Knight, 
the acting president, said: 


In her death the college loses a daughter 
the most sincere, the most clear in com- 
prehension of the college needs, and so 
environed as to bring most helpful in- 
fluence to its aid... . Mrs. Schumacher 
was an educated woman, and has added 
another to the happy illustrations we have 
already of the spirit of our educational 
institutions; here we touch the great in- 
fluence which moulded her life. She had 
the greatness of moral power. She had 
won the grace of society, influential 
friendship, the urbanity and charm of a 
sincere hostess. All these she had, all 
these you know; but the strong force 
ruling her life, which these clothed as 
with velvet, was a scholarly, well disci- 
plined intellect. To this and the great 
ability it gave her we attribute her rapid 
success in every effort. Early in life she 
recognized the value of a college educa- 
cation to one who would serve humanity. 
She told me once that Mary A. Livermore 
and Caroline A. Soule did more than 
others to strengthen her purpose of going 
through college. Some students are sent 
to college. Abby Soule came, and even 
when she entered she had caught the high 
purpose which never faltered. 

Mrs. Grace Gorton Olin spoke for the 
Delta Gamma Fraternity. Dr. E. W. 
Claypole, Dayton A. Doyle, Esq., of the 
Board of Trustees and Alumni, Miss Par- 
sons and others recalled her college friend- 
ships and charming personality. ‘But 
nowhere was she so lovely as in her own 


home.”’ 
_- — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, MAR. 31, 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 25, the 
hearing arranged by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association took place 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. It was on the Concurrent Reso- 
lution providing for a Constitutional 
Amendment extending suffrage to the 
women of the State, the same measure 
that was successfully carried in 1895. Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, the president of 
New York W.S. A., Miss Elizabeth Bur- 
tell Curtis, the vice-president, Dr. Mary 
Putnam-Jacobi, and Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt came up from New York. Miss 
Susan B, Anthony and Miss Harriet May 
Mills were also present. The hearing 
took place in the Senate Library, which, as 
itis a small room, was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. 

As the session has now reached its 
third month, the pressure on the hours 
for hearings is very great, and the speak- 
ers were restricted as to time. Hon. 
Clarence Lexow, of Chatham, Senator 
from the Twenty-third District and chair- 
man of the committee, presided. He con- 
Stantly reminded us that there were seven 
other hearings on the calendar, and we 
Were obliged to listen to two men who 
spoke in favor of pending bills, before the 
chairman said: “We will now hear those 
who wish to speak on suffrage.” 

There was a large delegation of women 

present representing the opposition to our 
cause; several of them having come up 
from New York City. The first address 
was by Mrs. Francis Scott, who read an 
argument against the enfranchisement of 
women. Senator Humphrey, who intro- 
duced those who represented our side, 
then called upon Miss Anthony; she was 
followed by Mrs. Catt, Miss Mills, and Dr. 
Jacobi. Mrs. Crannell, the leading speaker 
of the opposition, delivered an address, 
and a few earnest words from Mrs. Catt 
closed the hearing. As the session is so 
far advanced; it is not probable that there 
Will be any action on the amendment this 
Year, 
_ Attention has been called to the bill 
‘Qtroduced by Senator Cantor curtailing 
the widow’s right of dower. Mrs. Mary 
E. Loines, the chairman of the Committee 
= Legislation, is absent in Europe, and 
Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf has been ap- 
Pointed acting chairman. She has issued 
40 appeal to the women of the State to 
Protest against the measure. All danger 
from it is, however, over. While in 
Albany Mrs, Almy and myself called the 
attention of several of the influential 
Public men and officers to the bill. They 
at once promised to use their influence 
‘gainst it, and Senator Cantor himself, 
when appealed to, said that he would not 
Push the objectionable act. 
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During the winter the Political Equality 
Clubs of this city have each held one or 
more open meetings, which have been 
addressed by prominent persons. The 
last one was given by the Nineteenth 
Assembly District Club, at the residence 
of Mrs. Demis, 319 West 55th Street. Mrs. 
Ralph Trautman, the president of the 
Woman’s Health Protective Association, 
spoke on the work of her society from the 
time when Michael Kane was forced by a 
small band of resolute women to remove 
the horrible refuse dump which was men- 
acing the health of the East side, to the 
last achievement, that of securing the pas- 
sage by the Board of Health of an ordi- 
nance prohibiting expectoration in all 
public conveyances. The address was 
listened to with great attention by a good 
audience. 

On Thursday evening, April 8, there 
will be held at the Baptist Temple, Third 
Avenue and Schermerhorn Street, Brook- 
lyn, a public meeting under the auspices 
of the Prospect Heights Political Equality 
League, of which Miss Jessie J. Cassidy 
is president. An address will be delivered 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt on ‘The 
American Problem.’’ Admission will be 
free. 

The regular meeting of our League, 
which is to be held this week on Thurs- 
day, will be addressed by Mrs. Fannie 
St. John Gaffney. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 Central Park, South. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Gifts aggregating $4,000,000 have been 
promised to the University of California 
by Mrs. Hearst and others, on condition 
that the State appropriates $500,000 for 
new buildings. 

Although the salary of the King of 
Greece is four times greater than that of 
the President of the United States, it is 
said to be smaller than that of any other 
European monarch, 

“The Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons” 
will soon be issued by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Her life will be told chiefly through 
her correspondence, edited by her daugh- 
ter, Sarah Hopper Emerson. 

In the time of Francis I. silk gowns 
were forbidden to all ladies below the 
rank of countess. The wives of rich mer- 
chants managed to evade the law by hav- 
ing woollen gowns lined with bright- 
colored silks. 

Mrs. M. E. Goodkind, 15 Blaine Avenue, 
Alliston, Mass., would be glad of dress- 
making to do. She did the cutting and 
fitting at Filene’s, in this city, for seven 
months, and before that was for years 
with Stern Bros., N. Y. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in an- 
nual meeting at Springfield, Ill., reported 
one hundred and fifty trained women in 
deaconess service, and eighty experi- 
enced missionaries laboring on the fron- 
tiers. 

Mrs. Harriet Putnam Nowell, wife of 
Prof. William G. Nowell, a well known 
educator, has within the last few months, 
on three separate occasions, at the risk of 
her life, saved from instant death beneath 
the trolley cars three little Germap and 
Jewish children of the poor. 

Women have had municipal suffrage in 
Kansas for the last ten years. During 
that time, in the three hundred and ninety- 
three little ‘‘cities’’ of Kansas, about 
fifteen hundred men and only fifteen 
women have served as mayors. This does 
not look as if women were unduly eager 
for office.— Christian Register. 

The Brooklyn school principal whose 
suit for reinstatement is being tried be- 
fore a jury in Brooklyn admits having 
said: ‘Let any one of you gentlemen try 
the experience of being an unmarried 
man thrown daily among forty-five old 
maids, and see what will come of it.” 
Away with him!—Boston Globe. 

On Wednesday evening, April 7, at eight 
o’clock, Prof. F. M. Noa will deliver, in 
Hotel Oxford, Suite 64, Huntington Ave- 
nue, a lecture on Cuba. He is highly 
versed in all matters relating to the Span- 
ish-speaking countries of America, and as 
a conscientious investigator can speak 
with authority. There will be no admis- 
sion fee, and it is hoped that there will be 
a large attendence. 

The ‘Society for the Protection of 
Birds,’”’ at London, is renewing its appeal 
to women to desist from the use of all 
kinds of millinery which would make 
necessary the killing of birds. The youth- 
ful Duchess of Portland has signed the 
appeal, as president of the society, and 
expresses her belief that the demand for 
feather ornaments arises from ignorance 
of the sacrifice it entails. 


The Massachusetts Army Nurse Asso- 
ciation will hold a Dorothea L. Dix 
Remembrance Meeting in the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, Copley Square, Rev. Mr. 
Van Ness, pastor, on Monday, April 5, the 
day following her birthday, at 3 P. M. 





Rev. Francis Tiffany, of Newton, will de- 
liver the address on Miss Dix. A service 
in memory of deceased army nurses will 
also be a feature of the exercises, and the 
public are invited. 

Mrs. A. M. Edwards, a leading stock 
farmer of Dodge County, Nebraska, pre- 
sented to the last annual National Con- 
gress of Farmers at Indianapolis a resolu- 
tion asking the Congress of the United 
States to take action to secure to women 
the right to vote. The resolution was 
adopted with great enthusiasm. Mrs, 
Edwards is president of the Fremont 
Woman Suffrage Association and record- 
ing sécretary of the State Association. 


Ah! Now we have an exercise of ‘‘wo- 
man’s rights’? worthy of commendation 
and imitation! Neglected wives in Bruns- 
wick, Me., the college town, had warrants 
issued against a social club; the officers 
raided it, and seized from sixty to a hun- 
dred gallons of intoxicants. There were 
fifty ‘‘members”’ present when the seizure 
was made. Good for the wives! Good 
for the officers! Let’s have more of this. 
It’s much more heroic than whining 
“Prohibition don’t prohibit.’’— Bridgeton 
(Me.) News. 

Miss Anna Delony Martin, of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory, will give a novel 
and unique entertainment on Monday 
evening, April5, at the Every Day Church, 
397 Shawmut Avenue. She will tell the 
story of The Prisoner of Zenda, illustrat- 
ing it with numerous colored stereopticon 
views. This recital will be charming, as 
Mrs. Martin has a fine presence and 
unusual magnetism. She is natural in 
manner, and her voice is rich and beau- 
tifully trained, with contralto notes strik- 
ingly effective in pathos. We hope she 
will have a numerous audience. 

“The Woman’s Protective League,” of 
New York, is an association chartered by 
the State for the purpose of protecting 
women in their rights and property, by 
assisting them against conspiracies, asper- 
sions, and assaults on character, and by 
providing homes for women of refinement. 
It proposes to educate the destitute; also 
to teach trades and professions to such 
as have been defrauded, and last but not 
least, to give women legal advice and 
assistance. This is an extensive under- 
taking, and Mrs. Minnie L. Cumming, of 
70 Fifth Avenue, may be congratulated if 
she accomplishes it even in part. 

The action of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society in voting unani- 
mously to admit women to full member- 
ship was wise and right. The favorite 
“argument” of the enemies of woman 
suffrage, to wit, that women ought not to 
vote because their place is at home, ap- 
plies with equal force against admitting 
them to this society. Membership would 
keep them from home more ordinarily 
than ‘would the elective franchise. But 
the so-called argument is pointless and 
powerless in either case. Many will vote 
to let the women into the society who 
would not vote to let them into the polling 
booth, merely because it is easier to fol- 
low common sense in small matters than 
in great ones.-- Boston Advertiser. 


Marie Hanill, of 317 West 87th Street, 
New York, in a bright and forcible ad- 
dress given recently before the New 
York Society for Political Study, op- 
poses ‘‘common-law marriage,’’ whereby, 
in that State, a man and woman, without 
the presence of any person as witness, 
without any previous notice given, with 
no form or ceremony, civil or religious, 
merely by words of present contract be- 
tween them, may take upon themselves 
the relation of husband and wife. Mrs. 
Hanill also wishes to interest women in 
forming an association of tax-paying 
women for the purpose of securing a law 
providing for the appointment of women 
to administrative positions in proportion 
to the amount of taxes paid by women. 








MURRAY SCHOOL 


—,; — 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 


MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal. 








Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 





School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


a Private or qrening 
lessons if desired. e 


Call or send for Prospectus, 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH? 





Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,U.SA. 








Contemplat- 
ing a tripto 


Any One 





Texas, 

lexico, 

New [lexico, 

Arizona, 

Japan, 

China, 

Australia, 

Hawaiian Islands, 
o Round the World 


Ask for information 
concerning the famous 
palatial hotel on wheels. 
week, 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G, T. M., 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P. A., 


CALIFORNIA 


‘* Sunset Limited,”’’ 


Runs between New Orleans and San Francisco twice each 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursion for California every week. 
—- 9 >—_ : 
E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, No. 9 State Street, Boston. 


No. 340 Broadway, 
or No. 1 Battery Biace, } NEW YORK. 


Will find it to their advantage to 
avail themselves of the superior 
facilities offered by the lines of the 


outhern 
acific 
Pp Company 


3 
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the fastest and finest 
train in the world. A 























THE eee 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 





The only establishment im New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleanin 
satisfactory. I 
before.”’—(Mrs.) T. G. 
Boston. 


“T am glad to give oy testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in very 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects eeerenl. skilfully 
performed ” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”"—(Mrs.) J. [. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


and repairing of my rugs was most 
ave never had them as well done 
PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 








Opening of Ladies’. . 
SHIRT WAISTS 


In Morié Velour, India and Taffeta Silks 
and Satins in a large variety of patterns 
and in beautiful colors at 


MISS I. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


These Waists are to be very popular, 
and an early examination will be necessary 
to secure them. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 
Boston, Mags. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. J. JAROMcccccccccccveccccecess General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, APRIL 5. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 


Chimes of Normandy. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 





Prices—Monday evening, all seats in house re- 
served at 25.cts.each. All other performances 25 
and g0 cts., according to location. 





OW DOIN SQU \RE THEATRES 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 





Beginning MONDAY, April 5, 
WHEN 
LONDON 

SLEEPS. 


“Oh! What Will My Aunt Say 2” 








THE THE FEATURE 


y/ 0 


JOE 


—THE— 
ORANG OUTANG 
The Attraction of the 


CENTURY 


OO 


Age. 
Change of the Exhibition in Centre Cage. 
LAST 
3 Weeks OF CHIQUITA pR6m‘C%EA. 


Open from to A. M.to 11 P.M. Saturdays and 
Holidays open at9 A.M. Admission to everything : 
adults, 25 cts., children under 12 years of age, 10 cts. 

Feeding of the Carnivora at 4 and 10,30 p M. 


MATZOON. 











Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it. has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 


For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 


22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires a postion of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is copaite of acting as chaperone or 
guide to youn adies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. References regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 





York City. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
SPRING’S NATIVITY. 





BY W. CHARLTON BOLLES. 





Suns are warm and smiling now, 
And a pang of joyous birth 
Thrills the heart of Mother Earth: 

Zephyrs thro’ the quick’ning bough 

To our ears the tidings bring 

Of the coming of the Spring. 

Hills that long have stood serene 

In their cloaks of silver sheen 
All will don a dress more gay 
On her blissful natal day, 

Daisy-dotted robes of green. 

Soon the wilding flowers will blow 

All to wreathe her lovely brow; 

On the meadow we shall see 

Wild rose and anemone, 

Buttercup and violet, 

Dandelion on the hill, 
Honeysuckle where you will, 
Valley lily by the rill, 

And, where quivering shadows set, 

On the slope of woody vale, 

Trailed arbutus, pinkly pale. 

Soon in many a billowy field, 

Clover blooms their stores will yield, 

Treasured sweets to pilfering bees, 

Fragrance to the playful breeze 

That comes sighing from the South 
To salute the coming Fair, 

And, on her melliferous mouth, - 
Leave his daintiest kisses there. 

All the waters in the glen 

Will tell a merry story then, 

And the nesting bird will sing, 

As he plumes his gaudy wing, 

Of the gladness of the Spring. 





-_--— 


HOW EASY IT IS. 








How easy it is to spoil a day! 
The thoughtless words of a 
friend, 
The selfish work of a child at play, 
The strength of a will that will not bend, 
The slight of a comrade, the scorn of a foe, 
The smile that is full of bitter things— 
They all can tarnish its golden glow, 
And take the grace from its airy wings. 


cherished 


How easy it is to spoil a day 

By the force of a thought we did not check! 
Little by little we mould the clay, 

And little flaws may the vessel wreck. 
The careless waste of a white-winged hour, 

That held the blessing we long had sought, 
The sudden loss of wealth or power— 

And lo! the day is with ill inwrought. 


How easy it is to spoil a life!— 
And many are spoiled ere well begun— 
In home light darkened by sin and strife, 
Or downward course of a cherished one; 
By toil that robs the form of its grace, 
And undermines till health gives way ; 
By the peevish temper, the frowning face, 
The hopes that go and the cares that stay. 


A day is too long to be spent in vain, 
Some good should come as the hours go by; 
Some tangled maze may be made more plain, 
Some lowered glance may be raised on 
high. 
And life is too short to spoil like this; 
If only a prelude, it may be sweet; 
Let us bind together its thread of bliss, 
And nourish the flowers around our feet. 
— Watchman. 


-_- 


A FREQUENT OCCURRENCE. 


Determined beforehand, we gravely pretend 
To ask the opinion and views of a friend. 
Should he differ from us upon any pretence, 
We pity his want both of judgment and 
sense; 
But if he falls into and flatters our plan, 
We think him no end of a sensible man. 
—Truth. 
<>oa 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


A MAN'S STORY. 


BY ROMELIA L. 


When sinners truly repent, I believe 
the first thing they do is to confess their 
sins. 

Well, that is what I am going to do 
now. 

I have often talked with my wife of the 
poetry and sentiment of the home, and 
have tried to impress upon her that it 
should be the abode of peace and harmony, 
and that she is the priestess who must 
keep the sacred fire ever burning upon its 
altar. 

The duties which fall to her lot in our 
copartnership seem to me to be so light 
and easy that I have often wondered, and 
indeed, have sometimes felt vexed, that 
she should look so weary when I came 
home at night. I have always believed, 
and have often said it, that women have 
by far the better part of the bargain, with 
so little to do, and such opportunities for 
enjoyment. 

Consequently I have been rather critical 
of what I have considered her lack of 
system in her way of managing her affairs, 
and have shown my annoyance at a spot 
on the table-cloth, an overdone beefsteak, 
a smudge on a tumbler, or at finding dust 
on the top shelf of the beaufet. But 
Winnie is a cheerful little soul, and al- 
ways makes the best of things, even if I 
am sometimes a little censorious. 

But you are waiting to hear my experi- 
ence, and what brought about my change 
of heart. 

First, then, I must tell you that lama 
clerk in a banking house, at a salary of 
$1,000 per annum, and that before Winnie 


CLAPP. 





and I were married we carefully counted 
the cost, but, calculate as we would, we 
could not make out that we could live on 
it and go in the set in which we had 
always moved, without practising the 
strictest economy. But in the heyday of 
our bright hopes, we thought all things 
possible, and so we started in. 

I will do Winnie the justice to say that 
she has bravely done her part, having al- 
ways kept the household expenses within 
our income, and she has made us very 
comfortable, often with very little money; 
but what has irked me is that she should 
have looked pale and weary, and appar- 
ently full of care, when, in my opinion, 
she has had so little comparatively to do. 

We hired a modest flat when we were 
first married, and for two years we were 
able to keep an inexperienced servant at 
small wages, so that Winnie had an oppor- 
tunity to learn by experience many of the 
ways of housekeeping and cooking. But, 
dear me! that was almost four years ago, 
and now we have Philip; and how proud 
we are of our little three years old son! I 
never could bring myself to think, much 
less to acknowledge, that Philip ever 
brought anything into the family but a 
wealth of joy and happiness. It seems 
almost sacrilegious to think that he is any 
trouble to us, and yet, since he came into 
it, he has slowly but undoubtedly revo- 
lutionized our household. Our lives, our 
characters, and our belongings bear marks 
of the energy of this little life which can- 
not be bottled up, and of the spirit which 
is ever rebelling against the limitations of 
a flat; for we still live in a flat. We have 
been obliged to dispense with the maid. 
We now hire a woman who comes in two 
mornings in a week, one morning to do the 
washing and the other to do the cleaning, 
and some cooking as well, such as a piece 
of corned beef, or a roast of beef, or a 
pair of chickens, which is a great help to 
Winnie, and makes possible little soups 
and made-dishes, which she has learned 
to make so tasty and toothsome. 

Last night Winnie had a telegram from 
her mother, who was to come from Buffalo 
to take the steamer to-day, at twelve 
o’clock, for Europe (she had expected to 
come earlier and spend the night with us); 
and ‘could she not come down in the 
morning and visit with her on board, 
until the steamer sailed?”” Of course she 
must go, and we were up bright and early 
this morning, and by seven o’clock we had 
had our breakfast, and Winnie had cleared 
the table, made the beds, dressed herself 
and Philip, and was off. Yet there was a 
weary look in her face when she kissed 
me good-by that irritated me. ‘Good- 
by, dear boy,’’ she said gaily. ‘When 
you go, just draw down the shades, and 
see that the water and the fire are all 
right, and after mother’s gone, I'll be 
back and have everything as nice as a pin 
before you get home.”’ 

Before she could have got down the 
three flights of stairs to the front door 
(we have no elevator), some good (or was 
it an evil?) spirit shot a thought into my 
soul, ‘It is just seven o’clock,” said I, 
as I stood in the lonely and not very 
orderly apartment. ‘What a fine chance 
to give Winnie an object-lesson! I have 
talked a good deal, now I will demon- 
strate. I will prove to her that she con- 
sumes too much time and nervous force 
in doing her simple household duties. 
To be sure, I have greater physical 
strength than she has, but I will make all 
due allowance for that in my application. 
I can get away at nine o’clock, and by 
taking the 9th Ave. express train, I can 
get to the office on time, and in two hours 
what a transformation there will be!’ 

Winnie had left the breakfast dishes 
piled up in the kitchen, ontop of the tubs 
near the sink. I would make short work 
with them. I had often, when the shades 
were pulled down and I thought nobody 
could see me, wiped the dishes for her, 
and it wouldn’t be much work to wash 
them. But l would begin in the dining- 
room, for I meant to be thorough. So I 
swept the crumbs from under the table, 
and rearranged the things on the beaufet; 
but dear me! how the time did fly, till 1 
was obliged to finish off with a feather 
duster. I don’t approve of feather dusters, 
they only flip the dust up in the air to 
come back again just where it was before. 
I have often said this to Winnie. 

Then I looked into the bedrooms. How 
dusty the rugs were! I concluded to give 
them a good shaking. Just then, the 
front door bell rang, and I rushed into 
the kitchen to press the door-opener, then 
back again to the rugs. “I ought to get 
them done before my visitor mounts the 
long stairs,’ said I, so I flung open the 
blinds and shook the rugs vigorously out 
into the air shaft, the wind blowing the 
dust directly back again into the room. 
At this juncture my opposite neighbor put 
her head out of her window, and called 
me to account for flaunting my dust in 
upon her. Our eyes met. I should never 
Lave known her to be the lady in silks 
and velvets I had seen on the street, 
(Winnie always looks the lady, even at 
her work), and she seemed taken aback 





at seeing me with dishevelled hair and my 
necktie under my left ear. We did not 
continue the conversation. I hastily shut 
down the window, and hurriedly brushed 
the dust from my clothes, so that I could 
decently open the door for the somebody 
who was ringing and ringing, so inces- 
santly that I thought the elevated train 
had run off the track, and that Winnie 
and Philip were both killed. 

It was a boy with a bundle. 

‘Does Mrs. Gunning live here?” 

“No, you little rascal, and don’t you 
ever ring my bell like that again!” Iam 
afraid that I slammed the door and said 
things. ButI couldn’t stop to get mad, 
for the time was running along as if it 
had a thousand legs—seven forty-five, 
and things looked worse than when I 
commenced,—so | spread down the rugs 
and rushed to the kitchen, for I must wash 
the dishes. 

I took down the dishpan and put some 
pearline in it, as I had often seen Winnie 
do, putin the cleanest dishes and turned 
on the hot water; but no hot water came, 
only air, with a scornful snort and a pro- 
longed sputtering, then—nothing. ‘‘Now, 
what am I to do? Hello, janitor!’ I 
shouted down the dumb waiter, “what's 
the matter with the hot water?’ The 
reply came up, in the dulcet tones of the 
janitor’s wife: ‘“‘Jist waita bit, an’ it'll 
come all right, and don’t ye be botherin’ 
me.”’ It moaned and sighed and snorted, 
but it didn’t come, so, in my despera- 
tion, I turned on the cold water. It wasn’t 
nice, but I pitched in and did my best. 

‘There, what’s that?” said I. ‘Is that 
the front door bell again?’’ I opened the 
door from the kitchen and went on with 
my work; nobody came up and the bell 
continued to ring, alternating with shrill 
whistlings. ‘That must be the postman, 
I suppose he has got a package too large 
to go into the box, or a registered letter. 
1 have no time to go down stairs.’’ But 
there was no alternative, down I had to 
go. 

‘*A letter, sir, one cent due.”’ 

I didn’t trust myself to speak, but paid 
the cent, and flew up the stairs again. 

‘Dear me,” said I, as I began my task 
again, ‘‘what a lot of dishes for our little 
family! And yet, I am always so par- 
ticular about having a clean plate and 
spoon for everything. If I had this 
thing todo every morning, I should soon 
become a gibbering idiot. Here are big 
plates and little plates, cups and saucers, 
bowls, platters and pitchers (how I hate 
to wipe pitchers), tumblers and spoons, 
knives and forks, and, worse than all, the 
frying-pan,the oatmeal boiler and the coffee 
pot (and the coffee-pot is worse than a 
pitcher).’’ I resolved over and over again 
never to use more than one plate at a 
meal; never to drink any more coffee, nor 
to eat anything which would leave a hor- 
rid pan to be washed. 1 made pretty good 
time, however, though I was not very 
proud of my work. The things didn’t look 
as bright and clean as they ought to, and 
I could not stop to finish them all. I sin- 
cerely wished that I had never begun. In 
my frantic efforts to tinish up, I had turned 
the little kitchen into a sort of pande- 
monium. But time was flying, and I 
must get off, 

Again the front door bell rang. This 
time it was Mrs. Jones, to see Winnie. I 
should have thought, when she saw the 
glare in my eye, that she would have gone 
right down stairs again, but she didn’t. 
She ‘“‘wanted to get her breath’’ she said, 
so she stepped inside and leaned against 
the wall, and talked and talked, and kept 
me answering idiotic questions, as to 
how we all were, and whether Philip had 
got over his cold, ete. I have often 
found fault with Winnie for not excus- 
ing herself from callers when she was 
busy, but I never will again, for I 
simply could not browbeat Mrs. Jones, 
nor get rid of her until she was ready to 
go, unless I threw her down stairs. After 
she was gone, I went out feeling quite 
exhausted and unhinged, and I concluded 
not to say anything this time to Winnie 
about the object-lesson. 

What her impressions were when she 
got home, I shall probably never know. 
She couldn’t tell me the cruel truth; but 
when I came home to-night and the house 
looked as peaceful and lovely as any home 
could, I felt like taking off my hat to her, 
for I realized, in some degree, what she 
had to do to make it so. 

I found out, little by little, how sur- 
prised she was to find the windows open, 
the shades up, the sun pouring in and the 
flies walking over everything. Worst of 
all, I had not turned off the hot water. 
When it got ready to run, it ran, filled up 
the sink, and ran over, till, in the kitchen 
below, it began to make arabesques on 
the ceiling. Fortunately, I had not fas- 
tened the door of the dumb-waiter, and 
the janitor’s boy pulled himself up and 
turned the faucet before any great dam- 
age was done, 

Winnie did not reproach me, but said 
that she appreciated my motive, and that 
it was ‘real sweet’’ of me to try so hard 
to help her. 





To-night I am a regenerated man. Here- 
after, | shall feel that her part of the work 
is quite equal to mine. Besides, she has 
Philip, and that means an unending com- 
bat with compressed activity. In fact, I 
am free to say, from my small experience 
and large opportunities of observation, 
that not even with my strength and ath- 
letic training, and my non-obtrusive gar- 
ments, would I exchange. Never will I 
again undervalue woman’s work, and 
while I live she shall have my sympathy 
and help. 

I, however, hasten to write this to-night. 
I want my good_resolutions to go on record 
while they are fresh and crisp. How I 
shall feel to morrow, being rested, and 
having recovered my equanimity, I cannot 
tell. My impressions may not be so clear 
then as they are now, and I may have 
slipped back into my old way of thinking; 
for old prejudices are not always banished, 
nor are principles changed, by a single 


ex perience. 
Do ——""" 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A Sunday spent in the pleasant and 
hospitable home of Mrs. Nora E. Dar- 
ling, president of the Wellsville Political 
Equality Club, ushered in a busy week. 
All the meetings held, with one exception, 
were in Allegany County. 

On Monday afternoon some of the Bel- 
mont ladies interested in suffrage gathered 
in the parlors of Mrs. A. M. Anderson. 
A club was organized: President, Mrs. 
E. L. Nichols; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. Lizzie P. Greene. 

After spending the night with Mrs. 
Anderson, a charming woman and an 
ardent suffragist, I went via train and 
stage to Angelica. There an evening 
meeting was held in the hall. Rev. Mr. 
Hendrick of the Baptist church offered 
prayer. Some of our woman suffrage 
campaign songs were sung. Mr. Horner, 
owner of the hall and a prominent citizen, 
presided. As the time was not auspi- 
cious for organizing, I left a committee, of 
which Mrs. L. M. Rumpff, editor of Every 
Week, is the chairman. Mrs. Fred L. 
Robbins, of Angelica, wife of one of our 
Assemblymen, is a member of the com- 
mittee. After the meeting a young man 
handed me his card, saying that he wanted 
to help on this cause, and hoped if he 
could ever be of any service that I would 
call upon him. That is one of the grati- 
fying experiences that cheer the lot of an 
organizer. 

At Belfast woman suffrage meetings 
are not frequent. There was a keen 
March wind blowing at night. But, in 
spite of the inclement weather, the hall 
was well filled with a sympathetic and 
interested audience. The men were pre- 
paring to vote the next ‘Tuesday upon the 
different license questions of the new 
Raines Law. There was great excitement 
on both sides. In the bar-room of the 
hotel voters were being instructed how to 
mark their tickets. The temperance 
women were holding gospel meetings and 
doing their best without political power 
to protect themselves and their homes 
against the liquor men armed with the 
ballot. The result a few days later proved 
againethe defencelessness of women. As 
usual, the armed power defeated the un- 
armed. My hostess, Mrs. Lucy Marsh, 
was appointed chairman of a committee to 
aid in forming a suffrage organization 
later. 

On Friday afternoon the large parlors of 
the W. C. T. U. in Cuba were filled with 
women. Mrs. J. M. Barnes, president of 
the Union, presided. An _ enthusiastic 
club was organized. A week later Mrs. 
Ida K. Church, of Wellsville, the county 
president, and Miss Julie R. Jenney, of 
the State organization committee, held a 
second meeting in Cuba. The member- 
ship was then increased to thirty-four, 
The club is officered by prominent and 
able women. ‘The _ president is Mrs. 
Andrew J. Ackerly; the secretary, Mrs. 
Harriet Bliss; the treasurer, Mrs. Estelle 
Lown. 


On Saturday night I spoke in the 
Methodist Church at Randolph. Mrs. 
Mary L. Adams, my hostess, and an 


officer in the club, had arranged the meet- 
ing. Randolph is a pleasant town and the 
home of many suffragists. During the 
constitutional convention year, the peti- 
tion was signed by nearly all the men in 
Randolph, a proof of the splendid work 
of the women as well as of the liberality 
of the men. 

On Sunday morning a short journey by 
rail brought me to Jamestown. There | 
spent a bright day with our State treas- 
urer, Mrs. Kate L. Thompson, meeting 
again some of our best workers and sym- 
pathizers. I saw Mrs. Harriet M. Chase, 
Mrs. Martha T. Henderson and Mrs, Gris- 
wold, who, with Mrs. Thompson, is a 
member of the school board. 


On Tuesday I was again in Wellsville, | 


the guest of Mrs. Darling. For Wednes- 
day Mrs. Church had called a convention 
of all clubs in Allegany County. The 


weather was inauspicious. Still, four clubs 
were represented. We had an exciting 
episode at the opening of the convention, 
which will never be forgotten by thoge 
who were present. A sudden report was 
heard, the church shook and a number of 
the windows were broken. The meeting 
had not been called to order, so we were 
grouped about the church. I thought at 
once that the natural gas which every one 
burns in Wellsville had exploded, Some 
of us rushed up stairs, where the ladies 
were preparing supper. We met them 
coming down. Then we all went into the 
street. The children were running out of 
the school building in terror. The plate 
glass windows of the stores were shat. 
tered all along the Main Street and the 
fragments were strewn over the sidewalk. 
It was some time before the cause of the 
disturbance was known. Then the word 
came that a nitro-glycerine magazine q 
mile and a half from town had exploded, 
The amount stored was much less than is 
usually on hand. To that fortunate cir. 
cimstance was no doubt due the fact that 
no life was lost. When this was ascer- 
tained, the convention was opened and 
the regular programme was carried out, 
The papers reported that the women were 
too frightened to go on with the meeting, 
It was not true. They sat for two hours 
in the wind which blew upon them from 
the broken windows, listening to reports, 
electing officers, and discussing plans of 
work. Luckily for the county, Mrs. Ida 
K. Church was persuaded to accept the 
presidency for another year. She was re- 
elected unanimously. Mrs, Eliza B. Fries, 
of Friendship, was elected vice-president- 
at-large. The ladies of the Congregational 
Church served supper in the church par- 
lors. In the evening there was singing, 
One number was a solo by Hon. Frank B, 
Church, the husband of the county presi- 
dent and one of our loyal friends in the 
constitutional convention. 

Your correspondent gave an account of 
the California campaign, and an able 
paper on ‘The Vote-Value,’’ written by 
Mrs. Mary B. Miller, of Andover, was 
read. Allegany County is alive on the 
suffrage question. There is no better 
field for work in the State. With its 
splendid clubs already at work and its 
able corps of ofticers, it bids fair to be the 
banner county for increased membership 
the coming year. 

My Western trip ended with another 
meeting at Hornellsville in the parlors of 
Mrs. J. B. Woodbury. Miss Jenney gave 
an address upon ‘‘Woman’s Need of the 
Ballot,’’ after which a club was organized, 
with president, Mrs. A. N. Cole; vice- 
president, Mrs. Charles Dolson; secretary, 
Mrs. L. M. Young, and treasurer, Mrs. F. 
E. Eton. 

A day in Binghamton, and once more | 
returned to Syracuse to enjoy the lux- 
uries of home for a few days. 

HARRIET MAY MILLs. 

Syracuse, March 19, 1897. 


———~<>-0- ee 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit, MARCH 25, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In March, 1889, through the efforts of 
the Detroit Equal Suffrage Association, 
the city charter was so amended that 
Detroit women might exercise the right 
of school suffrage, which had been granted 
to the women of the State since 1875. The 
standard of qualifications for school in- 
spector was, at that time, deplorably low. 
The election of two women to the school 
board secured gentlemanly conduct at 
board meetings, and the political parties 
found themselves compelled to scrutinize 
the character of candidates for school in- 
spectors before placing them on their 
tickets, as the old sort would not pass 
muster with the women. The Independ- 
ent Women Voters’ Association has had 


—_—_—- —_—_—— —— 
Rich Red 
Blood is absolutely essential to health. 
It is secured easily and naturally by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is im- 
possible to get it from so-called “ nerve 
tonics,” and opiate compounds, abe 
surdly advertised as ‘blood purl 
fiers.” They have temporary, sleeping 
effect, but donot CURE. To have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has first, last, and all the time, 
been advertised as just what it is—the 
best medicine for the blood ever pro" 
duced. Its success in curing Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration and 
That Tired Feeling, have made 


Hoods 
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The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $% 
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representatives in every ward and pre- 
cinct of the city, to scan and report upon 
candidates, with the result that there has 
peen a steady betterment in the personnel 
of the board. 

The machine politicians have been very 
restive under this espionage, and, more 
than all else, with the attempt to take 
the schools out of politics. As long 
as men would divide and vote with the 
women for the best nominee, it ‘weakened 
the party”’ in the estimation of these hide- 
pound partisans. In 1895, a ‘*Reform 
Caucus Law” for Detroit was passed by 
the Legislature. This law promised to 
correct all the elective evils that could 
afflict a suffering body politic. Among its 
provisions were beneficent remedies for 
‘‘meddlesome”’ factors, like the Independ- 
ent Women Voters’ Association, so that if 
the law were carried out, it seemed im- 
possible that the organization could hold 
independent caucuses. Of course, if the 
women did not wish to refrain from vot- 
ing altogether, they had the alternative 


of allying themselves with the old parties, - 


where the party managers could keep 
them under control. Not content with 
this, the politicians gave out, a few weeks 
since, yen the women were preparing 
for the spring campaign, that women 
had lost their school suffrage. Legal 
opinions were furnished to this effect, 
and some of them were published in the 
daily papers. Mrs. Carrie Oostdyk, the 
president of the women’s association, did 
her best to obtain correct information for 
the guidance of the women. Her struggle 
is recounted below. ‘‘We did not know 
and could not find out,’ she says, 
“whether we were going to be allowed 
even to register, until too late for organ- 


ized_ effort. We couldn’t find out 
whether there would be books in the 
booths for us to register in. We peti 


tioned the common council to order the 
books provided. The aldermen referred 
the petition to a committee, and we never 
heard anything more about it. Why 
couldn’t they have let us know in time, 
80 that we could get out the women? The 
first that we knew about it was when I 
went over to the booth yesterday and 
found that the separate books were there. 
It was too late for us to do anything then. 
We had to just give up because we had 
been fooled. They wouldn't let us know 
until too late, but they provided the books 
just so as to escape the law.” 

Mrs. Oostdyk interviewed the chairman 
of the Republican committee. ‘Ile told 
me that he didn’t think the law would 
allow us to vote at the caucuses, but that 
if he found it did, we should certainly be 
given the privilege. 

“It was just simply a piece of smooth 
political trickery. But our organization 
is not gone, and, unless I am mistaken, 
the men who fooled us will be sorry for 
it”? 

The politicians of the baser sort are 
how spreading abroad the information 
that “women have not registered this 
year.” The ‘“‘apathy’’ of the women will 
be used at Lansing as an argument for the 
abolition of the school board. At least 
‘wo bills favoring a commission instead 
are now pending in the Legislature. The 
“remonstrants’’ should make haste to 
secure this illustration of the ‘falling off 
‘Nn woman suffrage.’ It certainly is a 
shining example of the methods that are 
Sometimes used for its defeat. 

Two results have already followed this 
Political chicanery. A very valuable mem- 
ber of the school board has failed of re- 
Romination, which in his case is equiva- 
‘ent to retirement. The nomination of 
another man, whose character is outlined 
below by one of the daily papers, shows 
the need of women’s taking part in the 
hominations: 
to eit time the people of this city awoke 
s is going on, when a man with the 
oe of William C. Liphardt can quietly 

‘pture a nomination for school inspector 
Without half trying. This man is a mem- 
ak the present board. During his in- 
a vey he was a so = 
should es rd -_- -" — 
Clneation /— dg omy he “ o 
7 Genel ——_ 1e “4 “ae rom 
Was not ortable a _ his escape 
Liphardt’) recognition o Pa 
group ~ he a member of that famous 

» were tried for attempting to 
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sell their influence and votes on the board 
of education for cash. One of these per- 
sons was acquitted, another made confes- 
sion by fleeing from the city forever, an- 
other attempted suicide and was after- 
wards convicted, and the other—Liphardt 
himself—was convicted and sent to the 
State Prison at Jackson. Escaping on a 
technicality, he returned, and, to the great 
surprise of everybody, had the hardihood 
to take his seat on the board as if nothing 
had happened. ‘That, of itself, was scan- 
dalous enough. Last night this man was 
actually renominated by the Republicans 
of the Fourteenth Ward. 

But this scandalous fact has roused 
a storm of opposition, and ‘by advice” 
this nominee has withdrawn his name. 

That ‘famous group’? was brought to 
justice through the instrumentality of a 
woman member of the board, The woman 
has been retired! The women of the ward, 
if they had not been cheated out of their 
franchise, could have defeated this man, 
but that would not be in line with the 
saloon in politics and politics in the 
schools. 

The suffragists are not disheartened, 
however, for the public must sometime 
realize its disgrace and danger, awaken, 
and throw off this horrid evil. 

Every possible obstacle was placed in 
the way of the women for either register- 
ing, or voting at the caucuses. One of the 
daily papers confesses the sort of work 
accomplished as follows: 

Let the people now contemplate the 
results of the last week’s caucuses. Be- 
yond all possibility of helping it now, the 
schools are to be in the hands of a body 
of men at least half of whom will do noth- 
ing to raise the character of the board 
from what it has been in its worst days. 
This state of things was brought about by 
the utter rejection of public responsibility 
by the great mass of the electorate. It is 
this apathy that the adventurers calculate 
upon. The unknowns and incompetents 
who carried off the caucus nominations 
succeeded through their obscurity and the 
lack of public spirit. After the poor fel- 
lows get into office and begin their mis- 
management, the papers will abuse them 
roundly for this, that, and the other delin- 
quency. But it will all be of no avail. It 
will take two years to undo the bad work 
of these caucuses. 

This same paper has steadily opposed 
the efforts of the women to elevate the 
electorate, and now itis obliged to repu- 
diate what it has assisted to bring about. 
Men must be very blind indeed, when 
they fail to be impressed by such an object- 
lesson. The causes of all this misdoing 
are the saloon in politics, and politics in 


the schools. Harrier J. Boure.u. 
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MINNESOTA NOTES. 





Ata recent meeting of the Fourth Ward 
section of the Political Equality Club of 
Minneapolis, the money question was dis- 
cussed. Mr. W. D. Brown, manager of 
the Laurel Flats and husband of the host- 
ess for the evening, spoke for the silver 
side. He made the hit of the evening 
when he said: 

‘*Equal suffrage’ is the watchword of 
the hour, and the solution of many prob- 
lems, even of the money question. Equal 
suffrage at the mints for gold and silver, 
at a ratio of 16 to 1. 

At the semi-annual breakfast, given in 
February at the West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
by the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Minnesota, 530 ladies sat at the tables. It 
was a brilliant and inspiring sight. The 
only man present when the speeches be- 
gan was ex-Mayor Wm. H. Eustis, to give 
an address of welcome. Badges of dif- 
ferent clubs were offered him as a com- 
plimentary recognition, and when one 
ardent suffragist sent her card and a yel- 
low ribbon, he pinned on the yellow bow, 
in the most conspicuous place of all, amid 
hearty applause from the ladies 

oO & 
(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 





Hoop’s Piius are the favorite family 
cathartic. Easy to take, gentle, mild. 25 
cents. 








HOUSEKEEPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly — in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of Correction in 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell, wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 381 Dorchester St., So. Boston, and the 





department officers of the Woman’s Relief ae 
‘Address Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somerville. 
ass. 
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AN ARMENIAN RECEPTION. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Gulesian gave a 


reception on March 26, at their home on 


Leyland Street, Dorchester, to Miss Alice 


| Stone Blackwell, in token of appreciation 
|of her friendship for the Armenians. 


Many Armenians and American friends 
of the Armenians were present. Miss 
Sprague sang. Misses Moulton and Clapp 
played a violin and piano duet, and there 
were brief addresses by Mr. J. J. Arakel- 


| yan, Mrs. Ruth B. Baker, Mrs. Isabel C, 


Barrows, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, and 
others. William Lloyd Garrison sent an 
original poem, which was read by Mrs. 
Barrows, as follows: 


Where Armenia’s wrongs are heard, 
Every human heart is stirred ; 

Only stony breasts alone 

Ache not at a nation’s moan. 


Horrors worse than tongue can tell, 
Crimes beyond all parallel, 

Mark the Sultan's fiendish work ; 
Infamous thy name, O Turk! 


Though the people of all lands 
Mercy beg with outstretched hands, 
Still the bloody orders speed ; 

Not a nation stops the deed. 


Russia’s Czar and England's Queen 
Are the “‘Great Assassin’s’’ screen; 
Germany and France abet; 

Italy is kneeling yet. 

Will the rulers never rise ? 

Hear they not the people’s cries ? 
Judgment cannot longer wait; 
Hovers near avenging Fate. 

In this land where exiles throng, 
Singing sad their nation’s song, 
Kindred spirits share their woe, 
Glad with them to face the foe. 


All Armenians delight 

In this gathering to-night, 

To confess the debt they hold 
To our guest with heart of gold. 


She with magic pen translates ; 

Foreign song with English mates ; 
From Armenian verse can win 
Thoughts that make the whole world kin. 


Sister just as truly she 
As though born across the sea; 
Birth is accident of place, 
Soul superior to race. 
Refreshments followed. 
enjoy the evening. 


All seemed to 





OnE Hundred Doses One Dollar is 
peculiar to and true only of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, It is economy to buy Hood’s. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 


Its certificate is received at 


girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


—Send for Catalogues.—- 


TAYLOR, DelMERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,”’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, .extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full. particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. : 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 eth Peanerivegio St. 
i i ‘i year. O 

Girls’ Classical School. Seoteaies snl” tik 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. i 

Price, 50 qaate pee geen e, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, aoe . The ailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, % 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatiets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


Frances Power 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


William Lloyd 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. . 
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The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOuRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 
len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in '95.) 
nd for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nesseat regular college to the Boston City 


Hoagie ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

The last session commenced Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and a2ist St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96. Af 
years’ graded course ot neues’ Gatto Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 


Address 


to the clinics of the public Hospitals. 
. M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Dr. Sophia C.. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M. to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 








Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


=== BY TAKING THES 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘‘The Overland Limited.’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “-#- New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E, L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
NEVADA NOTES. 


Carson, NEV., MARCH 25, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The defeat of the proposed amend- 
ment in the Nevada Assembly has cre- 
ated universal sensation and comment. 
Whether this be caused by the real merits 
of the case, or simply by the contrast 
between suffrage with boxing-gloves and | 
no suffrage at all, your correspondent can- | 
not decide. The legislative work was | 
managed with ability and discretion by | 
Mrs. Williamson. We had valiant cham- | 
pions, who worked in harmony with us | 
after the most diplomatic plans. But we 
lost by just one vote! The arguments in 
favor of submission were able, ethical and 
patriotic. The objections against the sub- | 
mission were the same old volley of invec- 
tives made fifty years ago. The remon- 
strants do not change or improve with | 
time. They should be applauded for their | 
proficiency in threshing old straw and 
striking cold iron. 

The defeat of the Amendment may be 
justly considered as clearing the ground for 
future success. We now have five advo- 
cates to one before the defeat. The peo- | 
ple are thoroughly aroused, and the suf- | 





fragists will keep their banner flying 
throughout the length and breadth of the | 
State. If a few Representatives in Legis- | 
lature assembled presumed upon their | 
authority by voting against the amend 
ment, the masses of the people are none | 
the less American in principle, in spirit | 
and in pride, and at the appointed time | 
they will cast their votes for the enfran- | 
chisement of the women of Nevada. 

Your correspondent, having been a resi- 
dent of Nevada before she was admitted 
to the Union, improves the present op- | 
portunity by stating a few facts in behalf | 
of this much-abused State. It is some- 
what humiliating to read the censures 





hurled at us from pulpit and press, from 
political manipulators and community 
wasps. Why is this? The right to form 
and hold opinions is one of the funda- 
mental principles of our Government. 
Nevada is part of God’s earth, and no un- 
important part of Uncle Sam’s farm. 
That we lack population is not the fault 
of those who are here, but of those who 
made their millions and went away to 
spend it, and of those who lack the enter- 
prise to follow in the wake of the brave 
pioneers, who were the carvers of their | 
own surroundings and the architects of | 
their own greatness. In climate and 
soil Nevada equals any State in the 
Union, and in mineral wealth she stands 
preéminent. The constant stream of the 
precious white metal from our mines up- 
held the nation’s credit in the hour of | 
need, and made the resumption of specie 
payment possible. The continued pro- 
duction of silver permeated the com- 
mercial arteries of the world, and toiling 
millions reaped the benefit. 

Our educational system is up to date. 
We pay teachers better wages, and have 
more money in our school fund, than any 
other State. That we are patriotic, enter- 
prising and courageous is proven by the 
way in which we have combated the ad- 
versity cast upon us by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver. We now bid fair to bea 
gold-producing State also. Our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress have acted well 
their part in national legislation by ad- 
vancing ideas on our monetary system 
which have attracted the attention of the 
world. Still anathemas against us flow 
as copiously as did the rain from heaven 
during the Noachian flood, all because a 
few representatives of the people legalized 
the ‘Glove Contest bill.’”’ Now this is un- 
just, and un-American, States, individual- 
ly and collectively, have made legislative 
mistakes before, and they have shaken 
hands over the chasm, no matter how wide, 
because we are one, and all Americans in 
principle and pride. What Legislatures 
give, Legislatures can take away, so on 
this score Nevada will take care cf her- 
self. Is there a State, or a college, or 
university that does not tolerate boxing- 
gloves under the plea of physical culture? 
Even staid old Boston tolerates contests 
limited to a certain number of rounds. 
Those who rushed across the continent to 
witness the contest on March 19, are just 
as much to be censured as Nevadans. 
NEVADA. 


—_——- 


THE VICTORY IN WASHINGTON. 





PUYALLUP, MARCH 23, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Perhaps your readers would like to hear | 
how the Washington woman suffrage 
amendment passed the Legislature just 
adjourned. 

In ways that are dark and deeds that 
are crooked, a certain class of our modern 
politicians excel. Mrs. Peters, who was 
sent to Olympia from the Port Angeles 
Suffrage Club, to watch over the interests 
of the proposed suffrage amendment, 
writes me as follows: 

Rejoice and be glad. 





The Senate, 


; and 
| against alum and all forms of adulteration 
| common to the cheap brands. 


' signed the woman suffrage amendment 


| many demanding a hearing for their bills 


OYA, 






Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


healthfulness. Assures the food 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








House and the Governor have passed and 


bill. Our first victory is fought and won. 
Yesterday (March 9th) I waited all day 
anxiously for the bill to come up in the 
House. About four o’clock Mr. Rader 
rose to introduce it; but there were so 


that he could not be heard. Finally I 
slipped up to the Speaker (Mr. Cline, the 
same man that championed our bill in the 
House of the last Legislature), and told 
him that Mr Rader desired recognition in 
order to introduce the suffrage bill. In 
due time the speaker gave his whole 
attention to Mr. Kader and his bill, which 
was soon passed by a majority of eight 
more than the required two-thirds vote. 
Then it was time to adjourn. At the even- 
ing session the bill was sent to the Senate 
for the President’s signature, and returned 
to the House for that of the Speaker. It 
was then sent back to the Senate, when it 
occurred to Senator Miller that it would 
be well to look at the bill and see if it was 
all right. Behold, it was not the one the 
House had passed! The amended bill had 
been torn from the original bill, and a bill 
without any provision for advertising, 
etc., was the one signed. Mr. Miller im- 
mediately consulted with those friendly 
to the bill in the Senate, and then took it 
back to Mr. Cline (Speaker), who an- 
nounced to the House that he had signed 
the wrong bill, and at once tore his name 
from it, and returned it to the Senate, 
where the same announcement was made. 
This maqrning a certified copy of the Sen- 
ate bill was sent from the Senate to the 
House, where it was signed, then returned 
to the Senate, where President Daniels, at 
my request, had it immediately engrossed. 
Then | was sworn in as a special mes- 
senger to carry it to the Governor (J. R. 
Rogers), for his signature. Having re- 
ceived this, it is now the law. Now lam 
ready to go home. LAuRA E. PETERS. 


I suppose that, until the millennium 
dawns, ‘“‘the tares will grow with the 
wheat.” 

In the Senate we received only one vote 
more than the requisite two-thirds. 

With best wishes, 

E. PALMER SPINNEY. 





KENTUCKY E. R. A. 





The following is what the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association has dene and 
what it proposes to do: 


In 1888 the Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation was organized for the purpose of 
obtaining for women equality with men 
in educational, industrial, legal and polit- 
ical rights 

We found on the statute books a law 
that permitted a husband to collect his 
wife’s wages. 

We found Kentucky the only State that 
did not permit a married woman to make 
a will. 

We found that marriage gave to the 
husband all the wife’s personal property 
which could be reduced to possession, and 
the use of all her real estate, owned at the 
time or acquired by her after marriage, 
with power to rent the same for not more 
than three years at a time and receive the 
rent, 

We found that the common law of 
courtesy and dower prevailed, whereby, on 
the death of the wife, the husband in- 
herited absolutely all personalty not 
hitherto reduced to possession, and when 
there were children, a life interest in all 
her real estate; while the wife, when there 
were children, inherited one-third of her 
husband’s personalty and a life interest in 
one-third of his real estate possessed dur- 
ing marriage. 

I. In 1890 we secured a law which made 
the wife’s wages payable only to herself. 

Il. From the General Assembly of 
1892-93 we secured a law giving a married 
woman the right to make a will and con- 
trol her real estate. 

lif. From the General Assembly of 1894 
we secured the enactment of the present 
righteous Husband and Wife law. 

The main features of this law are: 

ist. Courtesy and dower are equalized. 
After the death of either husband or wife, 
the survivor is given a life estate in one- 
third of the real estate of the deceased, and 
an absolute estate in one-half of the per- 
sonalty of such decedent. 

2d. The wife has entire control of her 
property, real and personal. She owns her 
personal property absolutely, and can dis- 
pose of it as she pleases. The statute gives 
her the right to make contracts, and to sue 
and be sued as a single woman. This clause 
enables a married woman to enter business 
and hold her stock in trade free from the 





control of her husband and liability to his 
creditors. 


3d. The power to make a will is the same 
in the husband as in the wife, and neither 
can by will divest the other of dower or in- 
terest in his or her estate. 

This triumph of justice is the result of 
years of labor devoted tw the circulation 


of petitions and securing thousands of | 
signatures, to the publication of leaflets | 


and unnumbered newspaper articles, to 
public speeches, and a regular presenta- 
tion of the work, by a committee, before 
the session of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and of the General Assembly. 

This measure of justice would have 
been obtained with vastly less labor, had 
women possessed the ballots to elect 
representatives for themseives. Realizing 
this from the beginning, we have labored 
to secure the right of suffrage for women. 
In this line of work we have achieved a 
triumph in the Charters of the Cities of 
the Second Class., viz.: Covington, New- 


port and Lexington, whereby women are 


eligible to and may vote for the School 
Boards on the same terms as men. 


IV. We have labored to secure the 
highest educational advantages for the 
young women of our State. Through the 
publication and distribution of literature, 
and by appeals to college authorities, we 
have succeeded in opening to women the 
doors of several colleges, which are now 
coéducational, 

V. Finally, dy persistent effort, in con- 
junction with the W. C. T. U., we pre- 
vailed upon the General Assembly of 
1896 to provide Houses of Reform for 
Juvenile Offenders, one for girls and one 
for boys, and that women shall be ap- 
pointed on the Boards of Managment of 
both institutions. This work should en- 
gage the hearty good will and coéperation 
of all benevolent persons who are brought 
in contact with vagrant and neglected 
children, and who would keep them out 
of the penitentiary, where the young are 
now confirmed in vice and crime by 
association with hardened offenders. 

While, after years of toil, we rejuice that 
we have been able to present these just 
laws to the women of Kentucky, we have 
been defeated in the General Assembly in 
our efforts to secure others. We have 
failed hitherto: 

1. To secure the humane measure of 
placing women physicians in the women’s 
wards of the lunatic asylums, where help- 
less insane women are still denied the 
protection and care of physicians of their 
own sex. [One exception to our failure 
to effect this measure of humanity and 
justice is now happily to be noted. Yield- 
ing tothe petition of women of Lexington, 
the Senate, upon the nomination of the 
Governor, appointed a female physician 
on the statf of the Western Lunatic 
Asylum. } 

2. Our efforts have been unavailing to 
raise “the age of consent’’ from twelve to 
eighteen years, and the law still throws 
upon a female child of twelve years of age 
the whole responsibility of protecting her 
personal purity from the licentious who 
would rob her of it. 

3. Married mothers still have no legal 
share with their husbands in the control 
and care of their minor children, the 
present law even permitting a father by 
will to deprive his wife of the guardian- 
ship of her child after his death. The 
only mother who has a legal claim to her 
child, equal to that of the married father, 
is the woman whose offspring is the sign 
of her own shame. 

4. We have unsuccessfully endeavored 
to secure a General School Suffrage law, 
so as to give the women an equal voice 
with the men in the control of public 
schools. 

Though we have failed to effect these 
objects, we are not discouraged, and shall 
not cease to petition the General Assem- 
bly, for all these are but steps to the 
crowning right of citizenship; and we 
shall not abate our efforts until the women 
of Kentucky possess the ballot, which, 
through the established channels of rep- 
resentation, will give them a voice in mak- 
ing the laws that they are compelled to 
obey. 

We appeal to all men and women who 
love justice to join our Association and 
assist us in obtaining the full measure of 
our rights, which is complete equality 
before the law. 

All who desire further information can 
correspond with 

Miss LAuRA CLAY, Pres. Ky. E. R. A. 

78 N. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 
JOSEPHINE K. Henry, 
Supt. Legis. Work, Versailles, Ky. 
SARAH H. SAWYER, 
Supt. Literature, Wilmore, Ky. 


Mrs, 
MRs, 





LOCK THE DOOR 





Before the horse is stolen. Purify, enrich 
and vitalize your blood and build up your 
physical system before disease attacks 
you and serious sickness comes. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will make you strong and 
vigorous, and will expel from your blood 
all impurities and germs of diseases. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 
sunowiiipeinnans 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 





One of the largest retail grocers in New 
Haven, H. M. Tuwer, writes as follows to 
Morse Brothers, Canton, Mass.: 

On Feb. 15, 1897, there were sold direct 
to families from our store 436 boxes of 
Sun Paste Stove Polish under the follow- 
ing guarantee, namely, that if Sun Paste 
was not as good or better than any paste 
polish that they had ever used, we would 
give them their money back for the partly 
used box. Now remember this, out of 
those 436 boxes, there was not one re- 
turned. On the contrary, several ladies 
have voluntarily told me that it was the 
very best that they have ever used. In 
thirty days we have sold this paste to 





. HEALTH! 





REST! 


COMFORT ! 





The Jackson 





Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in i858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire Proof Building in the world, 


All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A statf of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 














more than 400 different housekeepers, 
and in no instance have we had a customer 
refuse to take it the second time; these 
are facts that a good housekeeper should 
remember, Signed 
H. M. Tower, Grocer, 
379 Congress Ave., New Haven. 
aiauaiadiaons 

MORE than five tons of American tin 
plate are used daily in manufacturing tin 
boxes for ENAMELINE. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The revival of ‘‘The 
Chimes of Normandy”’ is the attraction 
planned for the coming week, and the 
popularity this opera has always enjoyed, 
especially as given under the direction of 
Messrs. Jaxon and Hirschfeld by the 
Castle Square Company, assures another 
success. It would be difficult to name an 
opera in the great repertoire of the com- 
pany that appeals to such a varied public 
as this; its romantic story, strongly con- 
trasting, picturesque scenes, and bright, 
tuneful musical numbers, all combining to 
give it popular favor. One of the inter- 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.- Monday, April 5, 3.30 
P. M. The Swami S4radananda will speak” on 
“Modern India.” 








Rooms To Let. Furnished rooms in a pleasant, 
sunny house, conveniently located. Address Mrs. 
M. E. G., 15 Blaine Ave., Allston, Mass. 





Small Furnished House in London, England, to 
be let from July 15, 1897, for eight weeks. Nine 
rooms. Prettily situated in good road ; garden front 
and rear; 3 minutes from good business route; 8 
minutes from Metropolitan Station; suitable for 
two or three iadies ‘erms: 2', guineas per week, 
without linen and _ silver: 3 guineas per week with 
linen and silver. The whole house 1s tastefully and 
comfortably furnished. Arrangements could be made 
to leave one or two servants, if desired. Address 
Miss E. 2; Andrews, 16 Ladbroke Grove, Lon- 
don, W.,. England. 





TO RENT —A good tenement of 5 rooms in a 
quiet New England village 35 miles from Worcester, 
Mass., with electric cars passing the door; also on 
line of Boston & Albany Railroad. For particulars 
address C, B., Office WOMAN’s JOURNAL 





A Lady who has had considerable ex perience in the 
different departments of a publishing house, desires 
a position, either in an editorial, advertising or com- 
mercial office of a publisher. Would hike to hear of 
ry kind of office work. Unexceptional references. 
Address, D. C. S., WomAn’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston. 














THE LAW OF 


Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth. 
$2.00 net. 





Though called a second edition, this is practically 

a new book, nearly every line having been 1e-written 

and much that is new introduced. 

CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support From Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. 8&8. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, 4 Park Street, Buston. 











esting characteristics will be the appear- 
ance of J. K. Murray as Gaspard, the 
Miser. The cast otherwise will be: Ser- 
polette, Clara Lane; Germaine, Carrie 
Roma; Marquis, Richie Ling; Jean, Payne 
Clarke; Bailiff, John Read, and Notary, 
Dick Jones. ‘The Bohemian Girl’’ will 
follow the Chimes; and then there will be 
Mr. Max Hirschfeld’s opera ‘Au Clair de 
la Lune.” 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Cambridge Lowell. 


Complete Poetical Works of James Rus- 
SELL LOWELL. Cambridge Edition. Uni- 
form with the Cambridge Editions of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Browning. From new plates, large type, 
on opaque paper, and _ attractively 
bound. With a Biographical Sketch, 
Notes, Indexes, a fine new portrait, and 
an engraved title-page with a vignette 
of Lowell’s home, Elmwood. Large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


The Mycenaean Age. 


A Study of the Monuments and Culture of 
Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. CuRreEsTos 
TsounTaAs, Ephor of Antiquities and 
Director of Excavations at Mycenae, 
and J. InvinG Manatrt, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Brown University. With 
an Introduction by Dr. WiLuELM Dorp- 
FELD, a Map, Plans, and Tables, and 
over 150 Illustrations, including many 
full-page plates. Bound in handsome 
style. Large 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


A volume of remarkable importance, like Schlie- 
mann’s and Lanciani’s great works, otfering a careful 
survey Of Mycenaean culture and registering the re- 
sults of research at Mycenae to date. 


Memories of Hawthorne. 


By his daughter, Rose HAwrHORNE 
Laturor. With a new portrait of 
Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


A charming book, covering the Hawthorne family 
life in Salem, Lenox, and Concord; the term 0 
Hawthorne’s residence in Liverpool as United States 
Consul ; his years of travel in France and Italy; an¢ 
his last years in Concord. 


A Transatlantic Chatelaine. 


A Novel. By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, 
author of ‘*The Story of Christine 
Rochefort.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


This story is very interecting.. well-wrlee ang 
promises to be as popular as “Christine Rochefort. 


The Spirit of an_ Illinois 
Town, and The Little Re- 
nault. 

By MAry HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, 4 
thor of “The Lady of Fort St. Joho, 


“The Chase of St. Castin,’? “Old Kas 
kaskia,’’ ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Upon the Tree=Tops. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILuer, author of “I2 
Nesting Time,’ ‘‘Bird-ways,”’ “Little 
Brothers of the Air,” ete. Illustrated 
by J. Carter Beard. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mrs. Miller devotes this book to thrushes; - 
crow, sparrows, swallows, wrens. woodpeckers, _ 
ming-birds, orioles, larks, blue-birds and many other 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bostod. 


—— id 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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